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There is one thing that is worse than hypocrisy, 
and that is bold-faced, defiant rascality. A man who 
is hypocritical, and tries to pass for a better man than 
he is, evidently realizes that his standard of personal 
performance is not so high as it ought to be. But 
when a man’s hypocrisy is unmasked, and he holds 
up his head as if he had nothing to be ashamed of, he 
makes even his former hypocrisy to seem preferable. 
“It is a good sign when a man is capable of being 
tshumed,” says a Talmudic proverb. And a bad 


man who is willing to be known at his worst is the 
Worst of men. 


Mystery is the one sure terminal to every avenue 
of thought, every aspect of life. Each fresh dis- 
‘overy opens out a new line of problems. “Shall we 
‘ay that a man thinks only when he cannot think 
out that of which he is thinking?” asks a philoso- 
her. That were a dead world without mystery in 
t; a religion without mystery would fail of its pur- 
pose to its own votaries. One must look out toward 





the reality of the finite. It has been well said in 
criticism of certain novelists, that they lessen the power 
of their own productions by explaining away all their 
own mysteries. This is not true to life, for mystery 
is the chief factor in all life; it is the first shadowing 
of the line between finite and infinite. Not until we 
recognize the reality, the naturalness, of mystery, can 
we be said to comprehend things; true knowledge 
includes this recognition. Says Wordsworth: 
“ Whether we be young or old, 
Our destiny, our being’s heart and home, 
Is with infinitude, and only there.” 


Heathenism has astronghold in many a Christian’s 
heart. The professed follower of Christ sings, teaches, 
preaches, the gospel of God’s love. He sets forth the 
repellent idea of the heathen divinities as gods to be 
feared, appeased, and purchased. He glories in his 
God as one who first loved him, who makes salvation 
free, and whose chief concern is to seek and to save 
the lost. And yet how often does he employ the 
fact of God’s presence as a means of terrorizing and 
compulsion. His seemingly disobedient child is 
threatened with the fact that God sees him, that the 
all-seeing Eye is on him when he does wrong. 
“ Thou God seest me” hangs as a motto on the wall, not 
as a cause of rejoicing, not as a ground of hope, not as 
a stimulator to deeper love and truer service, but 
as a detective, an exacting overseer, a standing threat. 
Does the Christian complain that no one understands 
him? Here Does he feel that 
every man’s hand is against him? Here is a Hand 
ever ready to help him. Here is a near God who 
lovingly beckons, draws, persuades; there are the 
afar gods who frowningly threaten, drive, compel. 
Shall the Christian father teach the child to have a 
heart divided for both? Let the child of the Chris- 
tian home not cringe in terror, but rather sing for 
joy that God sees him. Let us rear no heathen 
temples in Christian hearts. 


is One who does. 


If the average traveler only feared. wine or brandy 
as he does water, it would be a great gain to the cause 
of temperance. No matter what part of the world he 
is in, he seems to have an idea that the only really 
dangerous drink in that vicinity is the water. If an 
American travels in Europe, he is commonly told by 
his fellow-travelers that tlie water there is very bad ; 
it is quite unsafe to drink it; he had better take 
wine or brandy as a beverage. if the European 
travels in America, he learns the same thing about 
the water here. A New-Englander going west or 
south is warned against the water of that region. He 
must take strong drinks, or die. Nothing in New 
England, on the other hand, so perils a Western or 
a Southern man’s life as pure spring-water. Green 
apples, wilted cucumbers, baked beans, are innocuous ; 
but anything which will bring the “drunk” is the 
safest thing in the world for the man or woman of 
delicate constitution! During the Centennial year, 
visitors to Philadelphia were made to understand 
that the water of the Schuylkill was not safe to drink. 
More recently, in Chicago, at the Columbian Expo- 





sition, visitors were similarly taught to dread the water 
of Lake Michigan. In both places it was deemed 


put a little brandy or whisky into the water. Occa- 
sionally one of the visitors had satisfactory evidence, 
from his personal experience, that his cautious friends 
had reason for sounding a note of warning on this 
point, After eating an unripe melon, walking about 
in the hot sun for three or four hours looking at the 
exhibits, drinking several glasses of lemonade, and 
making a lunch of fried chicken and ice-cream, he 
had a sense of faintness with twinges of pain, which, 
he was satisfied, was the result of his unwisely drink- 
ing a glass of the water of the region. He “ought to 
have known better.’ He “wouldn’t try it again.” 
He would thenceforward stick to the trustworthy 
beer or brandy. If Solomon had only said, “ Look 
not upon cold water when you can get anything 
stronger to drink,” how many followers he would 
have had! 





THE CRUDITIES OF SOCIAL REFORM. 


In one of Fielding’s novels there is a picture of a 
madhouse and its inmates. One of these is a great 
projector, whose favorite plan is a device “for ex- 
tracting sunbeams out of cucumbers.” Now it is 
unquestionable that sunbeams do go to the making 
of cucumbers, and that the solar force thus embodied 
is still within our reach, and might be recovered, to 
some extent, in a shape capable of being converted 
into light and heat. But everybody who is not fit 
for a madhouse knows that this would be an expen- 
sive mode of getting sunbeams, or any equivalent for 
them. Better get them direct from the sun, or seek 
some easier way of finding a substitute for him when 
he is not shining. 

Yet a great deal of what passes for social reform 
in the world is akin tu the device for getting sun- 
beams out of cucumbers. It is the outlay of an 
immense amount of human energy to secure small 
returns in real progress. This, indeed, might be 
said of a vast deal of hard work, which was to 
regenerate the world, and for which the world is 
not ungrateful. Trial by jury and other institutions 
of a free government, for instance, certainly have 
their value. But if they could have foreseen the limi- 
tations of that value, people would not have toiled 
and suffered for them as they actually did. It was 
because they believed they would establish the reign 
of justice and of social peace, that men were willing 
to give up their lives for them. Nor was it other- 
wise than good for them and for us that their hopes 
were larger than the results have warranted. As 
Lowell says: 


“Tis not the grapes of Canaan that repay, 
But the high faith that failed not by the way.” 


The reward came, as it always comes to earnest 
men wlio live up to their light. But it came not in 
social arrangements which realized the kingdom of 
heaven. It came in earnestness of purpose, loftiness 
of aim, and a deeper sympathy with God’s redeeming 
work, which is transforming the face of the world. 

As the world advances, there is reason to hope 
that the gap between expectation and reality will, if 
not disappear, at least diminish. It can de so only 
through the children of light becoming a good deal 
wiser in their generation, and acquiring a perception 
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to it. Now, in the case of Christians, this aim is 
summed up in the conception of the kingdom of God. 
That kingdom covers something more than the well- 
being and salvation of individuals; and although it 
also is called the kingdom of heaven, it is not an 
ideal which is to be realized in the life after death 
only. 

It means right human relations in this present life, 
—the hearts of the fathers being turned to the children, 
and the children’s to the fathers ; husbands’ to wives, 
and wives’ to husbands; brothers’ to sisters, and sis- 
ters’ to brothers. It means social peace between rich 
and poor, public spirit on the one side and content- 
ment on the other. It means capitalist or employer 
and laborer dwelling together as brethren. It means 
rulers seeking wisely and with singleness of heart the 
good of the people, and the people honoring the rulers 
for their devotion to the common good, It means an 
end, not to party, but to the bitter party spirit and 
the slavish devotion to party names which threaten to 
rend the state asunder. It means, not an end to the 
separate existence of nations, but a hearty desire of 
each nation for the welfare of all the rest, and a 
greater desire not to injure another than not to be 
injured by it. In a word, it means the maximizing 
of others’ demands upon us, and the minimizing of 
our demands upon them, instead of the reverse of this. 

All this, most Christians will agree, is an ideal 
which we are required to seek. The difference of 
opinion lies in the choice of the means to it. And 
most of the plans are no better than devices to extract 
sunbeams out of cucumbers. 

Many, for instance, want some change in the rela- 
tions between capitalist and laborer, as essential, and 
even adequate, to bring in the divine kingdom. It 
may be only compulsory arbitration on the part of 
the state, or the substitution of co-operation for com- 
petition, or general profit-sharing, as a means of iden- 
tifying the interests of the two classes. It is not to be 
said that these would be entirely useless in them- 
selves. It can be said that the earnest effort to secure 
them may be of great benefit to those who make the 
effort. But experience shows that each and all of 
them are inadequate to the purpose in view. Leave 
the spirit of envy and strife to dominate the indus- 
trial world, and these are found to be but green 
withes upon the limbs of his giant strength. One 
and all they have broken down under the strain of 
some crisis which called out the passions of an- 
tagonism. Nothing, in fact, that does not go deep 
enough to strike at that spirit, which does not lay the 
ax at the root of the evil tree, will avail to bring in 
the kingdom. 

The remedies just mentioned are not inconsistent 
with the Christian ideal of society, ‘They may be 
fitted into the kingdom and its methods, although not 
of its essentials. It is different with other proposed 
“ reforms ” which would carry Christian society back 
into the barbarous ages, sacrifice the results of civili- 
zation, and elevate society itself to the height of 
absolute authority over the individual life. There 
has been so much coquetting with Socialism on the 
part of Christian ministers and teachers, that we are 
in danger of losing sight of the fundamental antago- 
nism between the two ideals. Socialism, beginning 
in the spirit, seeks to be made perfect in the flesh. 
It starts from the idea that character -is the creation 
of environment and circumstance, and that the re- 
generation of man must be sought in the change of 
circumstances. Robert Owen sounded its watch- 
word when he wrote “ A man’s character is made for 
him, not by him.” And he required all his adherents 
to subscribe to this new creed. 

Christianity starts from the truth that the essential 
life is not shaped and molded by the earthly environ- 
ment, but by the spirit’s relation to God, and its free 
acceptance of his will. It is in our right relation 
to the divine and the heavenly, not in a more equal 
distribution of earthly advantages or opportunities, 
that it finds the goal of human progress. It is jealous, 


as diverting men from their progress to the truest 
manhood. Now it is to the things which perish in 
the using that Socialism turns exclusive attention. 
It falls little short of asserting that “a man’s life 
corfsisteth in the abundance of the things he posses- 
seth,” and of putting forward covetousness as a virtue 
on the part of the poor. 

And as the two conceptions of life start from op- 
posite estimates of the true good, so they come to 
different practical conclusions. The Christian ideal 
has worked to the emancipation of man from all 
earthly constraint and bondage, that he may be free 
to work out his spiritual destiny. The Socialist ideal 
subjects man to the exacting authority of the com- 
munity, that it may secure a fairer distribution of 
the “ good things” now and here between Dives and 
Lazarus. The one values the spontaneous and the 
inspired as opening new vistas of human possibility. 
The other would reduce life to the standard of the 
average man in his average moods, by making the 
collective judgment a social omnipotence. The one 
claims for every man to make what he will of his 
own life, that he may be free to put it into the hands 
of God. The other prescribes a moral standard, low 
and unaspiring, and compels men everywhere to live 
up to it. The one vindicates for every man the right 
to go wrong, in order that there may be some merit 
in his going right. The other takes away that right 
by prescribing morals with the rigidity of a Chinese 
etiquette, and at the same time closing the door 
against ethical progress. Under Socialism, mankind 
will move not as men, but as masses; not by the in- 
spirations of conscience, but in the grooves of a 
routine; not toward the ideal, but towards the cus- 
tomary. “ Better fifty years of Europe than a 
cycle of Cathay!” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


It would be so much easier to edit a paper if there 
were no differences of opinion among readers, or if it 
were not necessary for the editor to express an opinion 
on any point where there are such differences! An ed- 
itor might not be doing his duty while shunning the 
expression of his opinion on every mooted point, but 
then he could have an easier time of it while shirking. 
The Editor.of The Sunday School Times is reminded of 
this truth, just now, in the letters coming to him from all 
parts of the country, complaining of him for venturing 
to say that, as he reads the Bible, he finds in it a recog- 
nition of a place for woman in active speech and work 
for God ; that as he understands the opinion of eminent 
Hebrew and Greek scholars, they are practically unani- 
mous in the opinion that the different terms for “‘ wine ” 
used in the Old and New Testament approvingly and 
disapprovingly are generally interchangeable; and that 
there are certain well-defined principles of Bible study 
which seem to him to have preference over others, Of 
course, he is not surprised that others differ with him on 
one or another, or all, of these points; but he does regret 
that so many who hold different views from those which 
he holds not only deem him an unsafe guide in the realm 
of these opinions, but actually judge his personal spirit 
as un-Christlike, and as in itself reprehensible, because 
of his opinions, Yet such judgments and condemnations 
are common, and perhaps are not to be wondered at, with 
human nature as it is. Aside from these sharp personal 
criticisms of the Editor, there are evident doubts and 
misapprehensions in the mipds of some of these corres- 
pondents, with reference to the Editor’s opinion as to the 
“ two-wine theory,” that he sincerely desires to correct. 
A California reader sums up his criticism with the state- 
ment: 


There is considerable waste of printers’ ink in The Sunday 
School Times. Sorry to say it; it’s true, nevertheless! 


From Néw Jersey there comes this salutation : 


You must acknowledge that in that field [of the Bible and 
Temperance) you are a back number ; and The Sunday School 
Times will and does suffer from the stand it has always taken 
on the Temperance question. 


A Methodist clergyman from New York state gives 
this personal testimony, which is certainly pertinent and 
worthy of consideration : 


I have been a missionary in India over twelve years, have 
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Greek and Hebrew over twenty years, and I confess that | am 
not convinced that there were not two kinds of wine in biblicg 
times, the same as now. I think your statement in the lag 
number of The Sunday School Times too strong. 


27.383 


o 


A Nebraska physician expresses his perplexity as fo, 
lows: @ 


=a 


If the two-wine theory can be proven incorrect, how is it pos. 
sible for us to teach total abstinence? If Christ made a/cohoij, 
wine, and Paul recommended it, and the Bible in various places 
speaks of it as a blessing from God, are not The Wine and Spirit 
Review and other liquor organs absolutely right when they ip. 
sist that advanced Christians go entirely too far when they 
demand total abstinence for the individual and prohibition fo; 
the state? Suppose the marriage at Cana was polygamous— 
would not Christ’s presence and participation in that ceremonig] 
have stopped forever the mouths of Christians against a plu. 
rality of wives? If it is right to consider his presence on this 
occasion as a divine sanction of marriage for all time, much 
more, it would seem to me, would his making of alcoholic wing 
give his approval and blessing to its use in ali ages. The two. 
wine theory has been to me the only satisfactory explanation 
of the Cana miracle. It has been the only weapon that I have 
been able io use with success against the cavilers of my class, 
Take that away, and what can you give us in its place ? 


=a eS 


oO. 


And from Canada there comes this statement of the 
seeming consequences of accepting as a fact the claim of 
scholars that “ wine” in the New Testament is spoken of 
with both approval and disapproval : 


a, sian eet oe Om th On eee ee eee ee ee ee. eee 


I have long held that wine in the Scriptures sometimes 
meant unfermented grape-juice, and that the wine at Cana 
(John 2) was not fermented, but now I am forced to abandon 
that position. Now another difficulty confronts me. There 
seems to be a defect in the character of Jesus, I have learned 
that alcohol is not demanded in the human system ; that it is 
an irritant poison, and causes derangements when introduced 
into the stomach, even in small quantities. Now why should 
Jesus countenance the use of wine as a beverage? Why was 
he not as well advanced in scientific knowledge as Iam. I am 
admonished in Proverbs, “‘ Look not upon the wine when it is 
red.” ‘Dally not with the siren.” Why did Jesus Christ not 
pay attention to that caution? I think that the right way t 
know what the character of Jesus is, is to infer it from his life 
and conduct, There seems to be a defect in his life here, and, 
consequently, a defect in his character. 









A New York state teader, who points to the fact that 
unfermented grape-juice is used by the Jews in the 
Passover service, asks as follows concerning the ap 
parent inconsistency of the Bible if it be admitted th 
the one “ wine” is spoken of in such different terms. 


How do you explain what you term “apparent contradie- 
tions” in Bible text? Can the same thing, in the same state, 
be good and bad,—a symbol of wrath, and a symbol of mercy, 
—a thing to be sought after, and a thing to be avoided? Cer- 
tainly not! And is the Bible, then, inconsistent with itself? 


' From Missouri there comes a letter on the Passover 
wine question with this conclusion : 


It is surely noteworthy that the contents of the cup at the 
Last Supper is not spoken of as “ wine.” The conclusion I 
would draw is that, at the marriage at Cana, the wine was in 
toxicating (though no one took enough to intoxicate), but that 
at the Last Supper it was not wine at all, 


These are only a few out of many recent letters on this 
subject that are worthy of mention and of treatment. 
And first, as to the position of the Editor of The Sunday 
School Times. He has for more than fifty years been 4 
pledged and consistent total abstainer. He has never 
used intoxicating liquors of any sort as a beverage. He 
will not have them in his house as a medicine or for pur- 
poses of cooking. During his three years of army ser 
vice he would not use wine, brandy, or whisky, evet 
on the prescription of a surgeon. Having traveled in 
Europe, Africa, Asia, and America, he never consented 
to use any such beverage either with or for the water of 
the region. He deems it unsafe, injurious, and therefore 
wrong, for himself or for others, t0 use alcoholic bever- 
ages even in moderation. He has uniformly expressed 
himself, in the columns of his paper and outside of it, 
against such use by anybody. Articles of his in advocacy 
of total abstinence have been reprinted in tract form by 
the National Temperance Society for general circulation; 
and such writers as Neal Dow, John B. Gough, Theodore 
Cuyler, Canon Farrar, and other eminent advocates of 
this cause, have used The Sunday School Times freely 
for the pressing of their opinions on the subject. If all 
this is not being a total abstainer, and an uncompromis- 
ing advocate of total abstinence, pray what is? 

As to the two-wine theory, it certainly has plausibility, 
and it is a fact that it won the Editor of The Sunday 
School Times to its acceptance, and for years held hia 
captive. This theory, briefly stated, is that in the He 
brew of the Old Testament there are two words, yay" 











indeed, of any absorption of interest in the material, 


traveled in Egypt and Palestine, and have been a student of 


and tirosh, translated “ wine” in our English Bibles, and 
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rendered in the Greek New Testament by oinos, and that 
yayin (“fermented wine ”) is spoken of with reprehen- 
sion a8 a curse, while ¢irosh (“fresh grape-juice”’) isspoken 
of approvingly as a blessing. Thus it is yayin that made 
Noah drunken, and that the Nazarite must shun, and 
that is proverbially not safe to be looked at. On the other 
hand, it is tirosh that is spoken of as a blessing from 
God, to be prized and enjoyed. But when the Editor of 
The Sunday Schoo) Times studied this question more 
closely in the Bible text, he saw that. yayin (“intoxi- 
cating wine”) was to be given to those who were “of 
heavy heart ” or “ bitter in soul” (Prov. 31 : 6), and was 
to be indulged in as a means of sacred joy by the pilgrims 
to the tabernacle center (Deut. 14 : 22-27); while both 
yayin and tirosh are included with whoredom as tending 
to take away or destroy the understanding (Hos. 4: 11). 
Therefore he was compelled to confess that the proposed 
distinction was nota distinction. Biblical scholars far be- 
yond himself in scholarship, and his equals in their convic- 
tions in favor of total abstinence, had similar experiences; 
and in consequence he recently said as to a matter of fact, 
that he does not know of a single Hebrew or Greek scholar 
now living, and who is recognized as a scholar of the 
front rank in biblical scholarship, who thinks that the 
proposed distinction is borne out by the Bible text. If 
he is mistaken in this statement, he will gladly correct 
it. He desires, however, to take the Bible as he finds it, 
rather than as he might wish to have it. 

“Can the same thing, in the same state, be good and 
bad,—a symbol of wrath and a symbol of mercy, a 
thing to be sought after and a thing to be avoided?” 
asks an anxious-minded reader, with reference to the 
teachings of the Bible. Why, of course, it can/ Of 
course, it isso in many a case, The serpent is a type of 
the Devil and a type of Christ. Leaven is a symbol of 
death and a symbol of life. Riches are a blessing, and 
richesare a curse. It is our duty to answer a fool accord- 
ing to his folly ; and it is our duty not to answer a fool 
according to his folly. We are told that we ought to 
bear one another's burdens, and we are told that every 

one must bear his own burden. We are told not to look 
at intoxicating wine (yayin); and in the same Book of 

Proverbs we are told to give intoxicating wine (yayin) 

wito the “ bitter in soul,” in order that he may be under 

itsstapifying influence. So all through the Bible we are 
taught that the same thing may be to one “ a savor from 
death unto death,” and to another “a savor from life 
unto life.” When will Christians learn that the Bible 
isall the truer and more valuable for the seeming con- 
tradictions of its letter, and for the unity of its spirit? 
The Bible is not a book of rules, but a book of princi- 
ples; and he who seeks for guidance in Biblerules, rather 
than in Bible principles, is liable to be disappointed and 
misled, 

Concerning the use of fermented or unfermented grape- 
juice in the Jewish passover, the Editor expressed no 
opinion, It certainly is a noteworthy point that the cup 
at our Lord’s Supper is not said to have contained 
“wine,” but only “the fruit of the vine,” which may 
very properly have been unfermented grape-juice. 

But it is asked, How can we advocate the duty of total 
abstinence if Jesus Christ apparently sanctioned the use 
of wine in his day, and St. Paul recommended it to 
Timothy? And it is even suggested that Jesus Christ 
is fairly open to censure if he made and drank wine. 
This kind of reasoning about the teachings of Jesus has 
troubled other men in other matters before now. Slavery 
and polygamy were unquestionably in vogue in the East 
in the days of our Lord; yet he did not specifically de- 
clare against either one of those practices, although we 
have reason to presume that he came in contact with 
both of them. A generation ago, men in America openly 
deserted Christianity because they could not find that 
Jesus distinctly forbadeslavery. Their folly was no greater 
than is the readiness of any Christian in our day to turn 
away from Jesus if he finds that Jesus made water into 
wine. The real question is not as to the example of 
Jesus in matters of tolerating or of conforming to the 
social customs of then, but as to the principles which he 
enunciated for all time. The Editor of The Sunday 
School Times is convinced that the teachings of our 
Lord and of his apostles lead to the practice of total ab- 
stinence on the part of the followers of Jesus. He 
believes that our Lord would have every one of us do 
that which seems safest and best for all concerned in our 
day, with things as they are. He thanks God that total 
abstinence is not forbidden in the Bible, and that there- 
fore he has the blessed privilege of being a total abstainer, 
and of urging every man, woman, and child to be the 





me. This is the position of The Sunday School Times 
“ Tepresented by its Editor, 





IN THE DARK. 
BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


I met a child, at close of day, 
Groping along a dusky way, 
And, pleadingly, I heard wim say : 


‘* Father, the path is dark and drear, 
But, if I knew that thou wert near, 
I could walk on without a fear. 


“But when I cannot see thy face, 
Nor in the gloom the pathway trace, 
Nor know, amid the crossing ways, 


“ Which one thou wentest, sore afraid, 
I tremble in the deep’ning shade, 
Without thy voice or hand to aid. 


“Tf thou wouldst only speak to me 
But in a whisper, I would be 
Comforted, though I could not see 


A step before me; I would know 
That thou art here, and I could go 
Straight through the dark to find thee so! 


“Tf thou for me this way hast planned, 
Let me but touch thine outstretched hand, 
And, Father, I will understand.” 


As thus the little strayling pled, 
** Just so, O troubled soul!” I said, 
I stumble ’mid the gloom dismayed. 


“Speak but one word my heart to cheer, 
And it will banish all my fear, 
If I but know that thou art here, 


“ And I will dare the dreariest strand ; 

If I may only touch thy hand, 

My listening heart will understand. 

“Then, cheered and comforted, I’ll know 

That thou art somewhere near, and so 

Straight onward, through the dark, I’ll go.” 
Baltimore, Md. 





THE SYMBOLICAL MEANING OF “SALT.” 
BY THE REV. DR. M. JASTROW. 


Salt is the enemy of vegetable life and the friend of 
animal life, the seasoner of its food and the preserver 
of animal substances. 

“The whole soil thereof is a burning waste of brim- 
stone and salt, which is not sown, and beareth not” 
(Deut. 29: 22). “ But the miry places thereof, and the 
marshes thereof, shall not be healed; they shall be given 
to salt (destruction) ” (Ezek. 47:11). These quota- 
tions will suffice as evidences, if evidence be needed, 
that the destructive functions of salt were recognized 
in the earliest stages of human civilization. 

When the site of a conquered city was doomed to 
everlasting desolation, it was sown with salt. 

“Salted” has, in the Hebrew language, become 
equivalent to “‘ crumbled,” “ disintegrated,” and gradu- 
ally been appropriated by the poet as a metaphor for 
annihilation. “For the heavens shall vanish away 
(literally, ‘be salted’) like smoke, and the earth shall 
wear out like a garment;... but my salvation shall 
exist for ever, and my righteousness shal] not be stayed ” 
(Isa. 51: 6). 

But ia the optimistic mind of the Hebrew, the pre- 
serving power of salt has assumed a far more prominent 
significance, and both religious and social thought have 
enlisted it in their service for the illustration of the sub- 
limest and most beautiful aspects of soul life. 

Salt represents endurance, unchangeability, eternity, 
and purity, all of which are centered in faith. 

It has often been remarked that the Hebrew language, 
the language of religion par excellence, has no word for 
religion. If we were to search in the Bible for a term 
coming the nearest to what we call religion, we should 
find only a compound, “the knowledge and fear of the 
Lord.” 

In later Hebrew we have the word émunah, which, 
like its nearest relative meth, means “ endurance,” 
“trust,” “truth,” and “ faith.” This expression, ¢munah, 
is virtually a condensation of the prophetic word (Hosea 
2:21), “And I betroth thee unto me forever, and I 
betroth thee unto me in righteousness and justice,and I 
betroth thee unto me in émunah (faith), and thou shalt 
know the Lord.” 

A betrothal, a covenant, is the relation of Israel to 
the Lord, as it is the relation of the individual to God. 

This idea finds its symbolical expression in all sacri- 
fices, both congregational and individual. Korban(obla- 


estrangement, separation from God. Repentance is 
(@shubah) coming back, renewal of the covenant, a new 
promise of faith. 

It is therefore in agreement with the deepest conception 
of the position of the sacrifice in Israel’s religious life that 
the Talmud (M’nahoth 20a), referring to Leviticus 2: 
13, “and every oblation of thy meat-offering shalt thou 
season with salt,” says not the entire meat-offering 
requires salt, but only the oblation (the orban) thereof; 
which is to say, that portion of the meat-offering which 
is brought nigh, and is to bring nigh, which represents 
the reapproaching of the offerer tothe Lord, the renewal 
of the covenant. With this light thrown on it, we un- 
derstand better the succeeding words, “‘ and thou shalt 
not suffer the salt of the covenant of thy God to be lack- 
ing from thy meat-offering: with all thine offerings 
(Zorban) shalt thou offer (bring nigh) salt.” 

It is the salt of the covenant with God which seasons 
the korban, giving it its true significance, 

In interpreting the verse (Psa. 20: 4), “‘ May he re- 
member all thy meat-offerings,” that peculiar homiletic 
commentary which we call the ‘‘ Midrash” makes one 
brief remark which throws light on the conception 
of sacrifices prevailing in post-biblical Jewish litera- 
ture. It says: “ May he remember all thy meat-offer- 
ings ;” that is as though a man were to say to his friend, 
“* Dost thou remember that certain salt?” 

There may be moments of estrangement between friend 
and friend, even moments of anger or distrust; but, in 
the hour of a friend’s need, in order to restore the old 
relation to its integrity, it is only necessary to recall 
“that certain salt” partaken of on a certain occasion of 
solemnity. 

So the poet wishes, in the moment of a friend’s dis- 
tress, “‘ The Lord answer thee in the day of trouble, ... 
remember all thy meat offerings;” that is, all the re- 
newals of thy covenant of salt with him, 

It is by following out this line of thought that the 
Jewish house made salt a means of sanctifying the en- 
joyments of the table. 

As long as the temple existed, says the Talmud, the 
altar effected atonement for Israel, and now it is for the 
table of each man to effect atonement for him, It is for 
this reason that the description of the altar (Ezek. 41 : 22) 
closes by saying, “ And he spoke unto me, This is the 
table that is before the Lord” (B’rakhoth, 55a). This 
idea that the table is to be before the Lord, that the en- 
joyment of the gifts of God is to be seasoned with the 
salt of religion, has produced a custom still observed in 
orthodox Jewish circles. After he who presides at the table 
has pronounced the benediction, “ Blessed be thou, O Lord 
our God, king of the universe, who causest bread to 
grow out of the earth,” he breaks the bread, and, having 
dipped into salt as many pieces of it as there are partici- 
pants of the meal, hands them around, when each table 
companion repeats the blessing in a low voice after him, 
Such is “the table that is before the Lord.” 

“Salt of the covenant,” or ‘‘the covenant of salt,” are 
co-equivalent terms, the one spiritualizing matter, the 
other materializing the spiritual. 

The word “covenant” (b’rith), says R. Shimeon ben 
Lakish, the converted ex-gladiator,—the word “ cove- 
nant” is used in connection with sufferings (Deut. 28 : 69, 
which concludes the prediction of the sufferings that are 
to visit Israel in case of disobedience), and the same 
word is used in connection with salt: as salt sweetens 
the meat, so do sufferings cleanse the sins of man 
(B’rakhoth, 5a). 

Thus salt is the purifier, removing all impurities; salt 
is the representative of faith, of everlasting relations, of 
that which is unchangeable amid all vicissitudes and 
changes of matter and of events. 

“Shake the salt off, and cast the flesh to the dogs,” 
says the Jewish proverb (Niddah, 31 a), meaning, when 
the soul leaves, the body, with all its beauty, is nothing 
but decaying matter. 

Salt is the preserver of things; but how can you pre- 
serve riches from decay? Thesaying in Jerusalem was, 
“The salt of money is diminution ” (heser), If you wish 
to preserve your wealth and its dignity, diminish it by 
liberal deeds. A slightly deviating version of that say- 
ing is recorded, which reads, “The salt of wealth is 
benevolence (fesed,”) (K’thuboth, 666). How the 
reader may think of it, I do not know. I, for my part, 
prefer the first version as the quainter and the deeper 
of the two. 

Salt is the seasoner of things; but “if the salt have 
lost its savor, wherewith shall it be seasoned?” This 
question, so familiar to readers of the New Testament 
(Luke 14: 34), is verbatim to be found in the Talmud 





tion) is “ coming near,”—approach to.God. Sin is 


(B’khoroth, 8d), among the jocular puzzles with which 
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Athenian elders and Jewish sages entertain each other. 
** If the salt have lost its savor, wherewith shall it be 
seasoned [‘salted’]?” ask the representatives of Attic 
salt. And Jewish wit answers, “ With the placenta of a 
mule.” But, say the Athenians, how can there be an 
afterbirth where no birth can take place? ‘‘ Well,” is 
the answer, “‘ how can salt ever lose its savor? ”’» 

I cannot conclude this article without mentioning 
one more saying of the Midrash with reference to salt, 
especially as it is one which illustrates the position of 
salt in social life as a symbol of faith. 

Why was Lot’s wife changed into a pillar of salt? 
Because, is the answer, she sinned through salt. When- 
ever Lot, following the example of his uncle, brought a 
stranger to his house, and said to his wife, “ Offer this 
guest a little salt,” she replied, ‘‘ Dost thou desire to in- 
troduce also this vicious fashion among us?” Another 
yersion says that Lot’s wife sinned through salt in that 
she used to convey to her neighbors the news of the arrival 
of strangers in her house, by going around from one to 
the other, and begging of each a little salt, which she 
needed for her guests, her intention being to reveal the 
fact which her husband had good reasons to conceal. 

Unless the wife of his covenant be grossly maligned, 
Lot’s house indeed lacked salt. 

Philadelphia. 





A GREAT GREEK SCHOLAR ON THE 
STORY OF PAUL IN ATHENS. 


BY PROFESSOR DR. GEORGE H, SCHODDE, 


Over against the neological tendencies so character- 
istic of the manners and methods of the critical schools 
in the world of theological thought, it is a positively 
refreshing contrast to find that non-theological scholars, 
against whose scientific research and marked abilities 
not only no whisper can be heard, but who stand in the 
very front rank of pathfinders in their own departments, 
have lent their support to the defense of the historical 
character of biblical books in whole or in important 
parts, after the biblical scholarship of the day, as rep- 
resented by the advanced school, had discarded these. 

It is well known that Ranke, the great historian, in 
his last work dealing with the general history of the 
world, in which he laid down the results of seventy-five 
years of investigations, especially acknowledged as his- 
torically reliable the earliest records of Christianity, 
which the newer school of Bible critics had long since 
thrown overboard. Only ashort time ago the director 
of the Naval Academy in Bremen, Dr. Breusig, made a 
detailed investigation of the account given by Luke of 
the sea-voyage of Paul to Rome, and demonstrated its 
historical character in each and every particular. It 
will also be remembered that it was a physician who 
firat demonstrated from the language used by the authors 
of the third Gospel, and of the Acts, that these books 
must have been penned by a physician. Recently, ad- 
ditional testimony to the much disputed book of the 
Acts, whose literary composition and reliability as a 
record of history has called forth a great deal of doubt- 
ing and denying thought on the part of critical theo- 
logians in recent years, has been furnished by no less an 
authority than Professor Ernst Curtius, of the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, well known as the author of a standard 
history of Greece. He has made a special investigation 
of Paul and his address in Athens, and has defended 
with all the critical and exact scholarship at his com- 
mand the historical character of the account given of this 
memorable event in Acts 17. His testimony is of ex- 
ceedingly great value. 

The discussion of this question, under the title of 
Paulus in Athen, is published by Professor Curtius in 
the Reports of the Royal Academy of Sciences in Berlin, 
1898 (Session XLIII.). He begins with the words: “ Paul 
at Athens marks an epoch in the history of mankind, the 
proper estimate of which makes equal demands on the 
interests of the philologian, the historian, and the theo- 
logian. Whoever approaches the report as given in the 
Acts without prejudgments and in fairness cannot, in 
my conviction, do otherwise than accept the account as 
that of a well-informed and truthful witness. 

“In the sixteen verses which give the detail of this 
event, there is such an abundance of historical material. 
The account is so pregnant and unique, so vivid and char- 
acteristic! There is nothing bere ofa mechanical character, 
or prepared according to a fixed program, as would have 
been the case if the account had been fabricated. It is 
also impossible to show that there is any ‘tendency’ in the 
report which would make an unauthentic character in 
any way probable. A person must be at home in Athens 








to understand this report aright, The city market at 
Athens was a world’s theater, where every new teaching 
was put at a test. Athens was, above all things, the 
city where discussions concerning the highest of truths 
could count upon general interest, Therefore, Paul did 
here as Socrates had done before him, who had day by day 
engaged in conversation those whom he met on the street. 

“In this way reports concerning a ‘ new doctrine’ of a 
peculiar kind and character spread. The market was 
soon filled with a curious public, both native and for- 
eign; and the philosophers, who were accustomed to take 
the lead in such arguments, were naturally tempted to 
investigate and question. To satisfy their curiosity, they 
cause Paul to enter upon a fuller exposition of his views, 
and seek to give this address a higher significance by 
having the officials of the city present.” (This latter 
point Curtius concludes from the fact that he under- 
stands the word “ Areopagus” not of the distant 
rocky elevation of that name, but of the royal hall at 
the market.) ‘“ Athens wasthe place where the religious 
development of Greece could be best seen, and ir the 
midst of the confusing multitude of gods and images 
Paul could connect his discourse with the monotheistic 
foundation thought which had neverentirely disappeared 
in the religious consciousness of the people,—the belief 
in an absolutely highest Being, whose image was indeli- 
bly impressed in their heart of hearts, and by virtue of 
which all mankind feels itself as the members of one 
family of beings; in short, a personal God, near to 
each one, who can be found, and can be known.” 

‘* Whatis hereindicated shows plainly how much higher 
the Apostle stood than the thoughts and ideals of his own 
people. He acknowledges that God has also led the 
Gentiles, who had no other revelation than that of na- 
ture, and in their innermost consciousness. He aspires 
also to understand historically the religious life of the 
Gentiles. These are points of view which only a mind 
conversant with Hellenistic culture could conceive.” 

Curtius then continues and investigates the relations 
of the apostolic letters to the Greek world in language, 
custom, and thought, and, what is to be especially noted, 
includes among the Apostle Paul’s letters also Philip- 
pians, Colossians, and 2 Timothy, generally discarded 
by “advanced” critics. Curtius sees in the city of 
Tarsus the place where Paul became acquainted with the 
trend and tendency of Greek thought, which city, “ next 
to Alexandria, was the central seat for science and learn- 
ing, as also an old and ancient point of contact for Occi- 
dental and Oriental civilization.” ‘* Howcompletely Paul 
was a Hellene is best demonstrated by the citizens of 
Lystra in ascribing to him the honors of Mercury (Acts 
14:12). “Thus, too, Paul had a right to address the 
people in the market of Athens, and, by virtue of his Greek 
education, had a keen appreciation. for the religious 
trend of the oldest city. But he nevertheless continued 
to be a Semite, and upon this rests the full significance 
of his appearance in Athens, Paul was the first Semite 
who, belonging to a chosen people among the races of 
the earth, remained true to his people, but also trans- 
ported its most precious possessions, the power of re- 
ligious life and the pure knowledge of God, in the 
Hellenistic language, to Greece. By doing this, he filled 
out the greatest gap in Grecian culture and civilization.” 
Curtius closes his remarkable article with the words: “I 
can only conclude as I began, that it is my firm convic- 
tion that whoever denies the historical character of the 
report of Paul in Athens, tears out of the history of 
mankind one of its most important pages.” 


Columbus, Ohio. 
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THE VAGRANT. 


BY FREDERIC F, SHERMAN, 


Regardless of the Maker’s perfect art, 

Sin like a vagrant is, who stands about 
The gateway of the city of a heart, 

And waits to enter in should Love pass out. 


New York City. 





“ ILLUSTRATIONS ” THAT DARKEN. 
BY MRS. GEORGE ARCHIBALD. ; 


A little girl not quite five years of age brought me, 
some years ago, her Sunday-school lesson book to show 
a picture, which consisted of a ball marked with lines 
of latitude and longitude, representing, of course, the 
earth, and standing on this, twice the height of its 
diameter’s length, with haads widely outstretched into 


It was expected that this picture would convey an ide 
of our Saviour as Lord of all, and with the world unde 
his feet. Although the lesson had been taught in th, 
primary department of her Sunday-school the Sunday 
previous, this is what the picture suggested to the littl. 
girl: ‘Mama, this is Jesus walking on a ball. [ say 
the Japanese do that, and any one that can do.it is pretty 
smart,” 

Thus the illustration failed entirely to give any ideg 
of the sweet and complete victory of Christ over the 
world, but merely made a picture, in the childish ming, 
of a juggling feat. It is too often thus that the young 
intelligence is led wide of the mark, and learns no more 
of moral and spiritual truth in Sunday-school than any 
hour of entertainment. would furnish. 

When the descent of the Holy Ghost was taught, some 
three or four years since, one six-year-old girl, telling at 
home the story of the Sunday-school hour, ended thus: 
“ And I saw the Holy Ghost to-day. It isa lovely white 
pigeon, but its eyes are glass,” Yet with great pains 
the teacher had obtained the dove to impress the state. 
ment that “ it descended like a dove.” 

Once a gentleman, addressing a Sunday-school when ° 
the lesson was of the burden of sin, stood before his 
little audience, and resolved to impress them with a sense 
of sin’s heaviness, So, with pains and at great length, 
he’ drew on the blackboard the picture of a stooping 
man. ‘‘ What is this?” he asked, when it was com- 
pleted. And they all cried out that it wasa man. En- 
couraged, he added to the back of the figure a burden, 
* And what is this?” There was dead silence for a mo- 
ment, then one small boy, with an eye for resemblance, 
cried out, “A termater /” 

These true incidents show how illustration often fails 
to illustrate, and ought to be a warning to those who 
present the Sunday-school lesson to the child, Its young 
mind cannot grasp parallels of thought nor complexi- 
ties of imagery. Children want the plain truth,—the 
plainer the better. Half of the figures of speech and the 
object illustrations of the modern Sunday-school are fail- 
ures except as an entertaining spectacle. 

“ Do you see this apple?” said ateacher. ‘“ How does 
it look on this side,—good or bad?” “Good!” cried 
the children. ‘‘ Yes, good,—as if you would all likes 
piece! But on this side,—is this good?”’ ‘Nol’? “Is 
rotten!” “It’s soft!” “It’s nasty!” came in varyint 
tones. “ Yes, this side is all bad and decayed, good for 
nothing! Now your hearts are like this appie, unles 
you try to serve God. On one side it may be fair and 
apparently beautiful, but the other—how dreadful! Who 
wants a heart partly bad like this?” Nobody wanted 
it. ‘Of course not (producing a fine and sound apple), 
but who wants a heart like this beautiful sound apple?” 
Every child evidently wanted a heart precisely like an 
apple, and an earnest exhortation from a conscientious 
teacher followed. But at least five of the small auditors 
went home and told their parents that children’s hearts 
turned soft and got rotten if they were naughty, and 
one inquired anxiously if, when it became rotten on both 
sides, the child would die. 

“Paul,” said another teacher, “was taught to be 4 
good Jew. He was brought up to do what his parents 
believed to be right. He studied hard when he was 
young,—a good deal harder than some of you. The 
Bible says he studied at the foot of Gamaliel.”” Whator 
who Gamaliel was not being explained, one child, at 
least, concluded it was a mountain, and for three years 
nothing disturbed the impression. Then, one day, a picnic 
being projected at “ the foot of Mt. Zoar,” a hill near her 
home, she inquired if Mt. Zoar was as high as Gamaliel, 
and it came to light that she had supposed St. Paul, 34 
boy, had gone to the foot of some mountain to study. 

All these things provoke a smile from their absurdity, 
but they are hardly ludicrous. They show too much 
misapplied endeavor, and suggest too painfully a waste 
of time and a clouding of childish understanding,—* 
easily taught the things of God, if rightly presented. 
Truly, man has sought out many inventions, and bis 
love of exhibition and effect has too often lured him 
from that simplicity which is che best conveyance of the 

pure truth which even a little one may learn. Shall we 
then use no illustrations? By all means, But we must 
learn to discrimate between illustration and pictorial 
obscurity, And we must not suppose that because the 
children have seemed interested, and even delighted, that 
their minds have been illuminated. To give an illustra 
tion is one thing, and to illustrate is another. We ¥* 
be sure that the child clearly separates the sign from the 
thing signified, and consciously carries the parallel #5 


parallel. 





the pictured clouds, a figure intended to represent Christ. 


_ Elmira, N. ¥, 
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FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


IN THE HEART. 


BY GEORGE COOPER. 





If no kindly thought or word 
We can give, some soul to bless ; 
If our hands, from hour to hour, 
Do no.deeds of gentleness ; 
If to lone and weary ones 
We no comfort will impart,— 
Tho’ ’tis summer in the sky, 
Yet ’tis winter in the heart! 


If we strive to lift the gloom 
From a dark and burdened life; 
If we seek to lull the storm 
Of our fallen brother’s strife ; 
If we bid all hate and scorn 
From the spirit to depart,— 
Tho’ ’tis winter in the sky, 
Yet ’tis summer in the heart! 


New York City. 





THREE BOYS OF GULLYVILLE. 
BY F. B, STANFORD. 


There were plenty of boys in Gullyville, but three in 
particular—Rodney Wilson, Griffith Marsh, and Keith 
Edwards—enjoyed the privilege of having nearly every- 
thing their own way. Like the three famous tailors of 
Tooley Street in English history, they assumed to repre- 
sent the people. It was of some passing interest, then, 
to every boy in the village, when it was reported that 
Rod, Grif, and Keith had clubbed together to purchase 
a bicycle, which would cost seventy-five dollars, just half 
the price the owner had paid for it. 

“You see,” said Rod, explaining, “ the three of us are 
going down to the Headlands, off Rivermouth, and work 
until we earn the money. ’Twon’t take long.” 

“Grif is going to take photographs with his camera,” 
Keith added, ‘‘and Rod and I will gather driftwood on 
the beach, and do odd jobs for the visitors in the summer 

cottages. I earned ten dollars that way in a week at the 
Headlands last summer.” 

The full explanation revealed the fact that Keith’s 
Aunt Rebecca had given the boys the use of her cot- 
tage, which was built on one of the high ledges of the 
Headlands. Nobody had rented it for the summer; it 
stood vacant, and Aunt Rebecca preferred that her 
nephew and his friends should guard it. A couple of 
boxes of .provisions—canned soups, meats, and vegetables 
—were duly provided by her and other relatives. So 
the three adventurers in search of experience and profit 
set out without delay for the Headlands, forty miles dis- 
tant. They traveled by train to Bayport, where they 
embarked on a small steamboat, and journeyed down 
river ten miles to the mouth and the open sea. Here, 
on both shores of the wide-spreading river, were summer 
colonies, 

“Nothing could be jollier than this,” Grif remarked 
while they stood on the deck of the boat and approached 
the wharf. “We are going to have the easiest thing 
we've ever tried.” 

“If there is one thing I like more than another,” said 
Rod, “it’s to be on my own hook.” 

“We'll hurry up and earn the money right off, as 
soon as we can,” Keith declared. “ After that is done, 
Wwe can enjoy ourselves in the cottage just as we please.” 

That night, after supper, they built a rousing fire of 
spruce logs in the big, open fireplace, and discussed 
their plans. 


“Ill take my camera the first thing in the morning,” 


Grif began, “and visit all the cottages. How many 
orders for photographs ought I to capture the first day?” 

“Two an hour,” put in Rod; “and if you stick to it 
eight hours, a full day’s work, you’ll gather in, of course, 
sixteen orders,” 

“That'll be worth four dollars at the start,” Grif sug- 
gested, his face flushed and animated. 

“Now you fellows better go slower,” Keith continued. 
“Everybody doesn’t do just the way you want. You'll 
find that out right off. I did last summer.” 

“We'll take the wherry, Keith and I,” said Rod, “and 
£0 up the creek the moment we finish breakfast. I’ll 
ask Mrs, Bowers, who knows my mother, to give us an 
order for some wood, and to let us carry her letters to 
the post-office.” 

“And I'll ask everybody we meet for orders,” Keith 
continued: “What we want is to establish a wood and 


brought across the bay from the stores, and there isn’t 
any post-office on this side of the water.” 

“ All that is our good fortune,” Rod said with emphasis. 
Before going to bed that night, the three boys of Gully- 
ville stood on the piazza of the cottage, fronting the 
sea, and meditated in the dark, It was a mere moment 
in existence, but it made an impression on Rod’s memory. 
Two lighthouses were blinking three miles out at sea. 
High on the cliff across the bay, near Rivermouth, was 
the Rock Ledge Hotel, with its hundred or more lighted 
windows. Here and there along the Headlands were 
the lights of the cottages. But it was all very still and 
awfully lonesome. The only sound heard was the throb- 
bing of the sea on a strip of hard sand a hundred feet 
below. Rod had never been so far away from home 
before. It was to this fact, a couple of months later, that 
he attributed the failure he made in the joint enterprise, 
‘Look here, fellows,” he began the next evening, 
when they were again planning before the fire. ‘“ Look 
here; I have madeadiscovery. The earning of seventy- 
five dollars isn’t going to be so easy as it seemed in 
Gullyville.” 

They had returned to the cottage tired, hungry, and 
discouraged. Asin all great undertakings, the beginning 
was found to be difficult. 

“TI thought everybody would want a photograph of 
one sort or another,” said Grif. ‘“ But they hang on to 
their quarters of dollars, and put me off.” 

‘*I was sure Mrs. Bowers would give me an order,” 
Rod declared. ‘ But she said she had all the wood she 
wanted fora month. That settled it, of course.” 
“Well, we made a good try, anyhow,” Keith con- 
tinued. “And to-morrow we'll go over on the other 
shore.” 

“T don’t know about it,” Rod answered. 
at the blisters on both my hands. 
for a while.” 

“Then I’ll do the rowing,” Keith returned quietly. 

“T wish we had that bicycle,” Grif went on, after a 
moment’s silence. 

“So do I,” added Rod. 

“ We’ll get it as soon as the money is earned,” Keith 
suggested; “‘and we are going to earn the money if 
there is any here to be earned.” 

It was the firm determination on Keith’s part that 
made them get up early the following morning and begin 
again. Grif took four photographs before noon. Keith 
and Rod sold a boatload of wood during the afternoon. 
That night, after supper,—the third night,—they were 
not so wo-begone. The possession of the machine in 
the near future appeared probable. 

But that night—will any one of them forget it ?—a ter- 
rible thunderstorm came on, Before daylight it seemed 
that the house would either be struck by lightning or 
surely blown from its rock into the sea. Thunder and 
lightning on the coast among the rocky cliffs were much 
more frightful than the three boys of Gullyville had ever 
experienced. 

‘*T wish we were out of this, and back home,’ Rod said 
between flashes, his teeth chattering a bit because he 
was nervous. 

“You'll never catch me in this scrape again, for a 
bicycle or anything else,” Grif whispered. 

Keith said nothing. He listened to the wind howling 
around the house, and wondered if the timbers were 
sound. The books he preferred especially to read were 
records of real adventure, like those of Stanley’s explo- 


* Just look 
I’ve rowed all I can 


Rod covered his head with the bedclothes, and con- 
tinued to meditate about his discomfort. He would have 
survived the mosquitoes, however, and remained firm to 
the enterprise, had not something more serious come to 
pass the next night. 

“‘ We've done pretty well for the first week, I reckon,” - 
Keith announced that seventh evening after he had es- 
timated the profits from their labors. “ Grif has earned 
four dollars and seventy-five cents with his camera, Our 
mail-route is paying us already three dollars a week, 
and we have sold two dollars and fifty cents’ worth of 
wood.” 


out. 


and algebra at school just that way. 
hour after hour if the lessons were difficult. 
the best scholar in the school. 
the middle of that night, because he was much disturbed 
by a noise inside the walls, the first thing he said was, 


“ But I tell you what, it’s hard work!” Rod broke 
** We’ve had to stick to it all the time.” 

“ Of course,” Keith answered ; “‘ I expected to do so.” 

Grif was reminded that Keith always studied his Latin 

He stuck to them 

He was 

When Rod woke him in 


“Don’t bother me with trifles.” 

“ It isn’t a trifle,’ Kod replied, irritated. “ I’ve been 
awakean hour. I can’tendure itany longer. Listen!” 
‘It’s big rats,—a dozen or more, I think,” said Grif. 

While they listened, a few moments of stillness pre- 
vailed. Then followed a scampering behind the paper- 
covered lathes that threatened immediate destruction to 
the slight protection. 

“Just hear that!” Rod remarked. “ It’s a wonder 
they don’t come out and run all over us,” 

“We'll tackle them,” Keith answered, striking a light. 

Armed with clubs, the three prowled around stealthily 
up stairs and down several minutes. Nothing could be 
discovered, though. The disturbance suddeniy ceased. 

“T’ll tell you what I think it is,” Rod volunteered, 
while they waited on the stairs uncertain what to do, 
‘It’s a weasel, or two or three weasels, They’ve come 
up from tbe rocks, got under the cottage, and crept into 
the walls.” , 

“And if we get bitten by a weasel, it will be all up 
with us,” Grif suggested quickly. 

“It is like the bite of a mad dog,” added Rod. 

“We can put some cold poison on bread-crumbs for 
them,” Keith said, ‘‘ That will settle them.” 

This procedure in the morning satisfied Grif. But 
when breakfast was finished, Rod took a sudden reso- 
lution. 

“I’ve had enough of this,” he declared. 
home on the noon boat.” 

“ What!” Grif exclaimed, 

“Tt was only a trifle,” Keith said, surprised. 

But trifle or no trifle, it counted full weight, and home 
Rod went. Everybody soon discovered that one of the 
three lads of Gullyville was back again in the village, 
He said little. Another boy, one of Keith’s cousins, 
went to the Headlands in his place. There were still 
nine weeks of the summer vacation yet to come, 

And it was not until the last Saturday morning before 
the beginning of the fall term of school that the three 
boys of Gullyville met again. Rod sawa crowd in front 
of the schoolhouse yard, and ran to see what ~°- the 
excitement. The next moment he saw Keith spin around 
a corner on the bicycle. All the boys of the village were 
on hand to examine the purchase. Rod stopped instantly, 
backed up against a neighboring fence, and looked on 
quietly and very sober. 


“T'm going 





rations in Africa. Now he believed he was in the midst 
of a real adventure himself. 

The storm passed over, though, without upsetting the 
house. And the next day was like the days that often 
follow such storms—almost perfect. It proved a profit- 
able day, also, to the boys. Grif found several more 
customers, and the sales of wood were all that could be 
attended to by Rod and Keith. 

‘1 propose,” said Rod, flushed by happy anticipation, 
“that as soon as we have bought the machine we give 
notice we’ll rent it two days in every week to the other 
fellows in the village. That will be turning an honest 
penny to our account,” 

Grif and Keith agreed. The enterprise appeared to be 
well begun now. 

It was not until the sixth day that another disagreeable 
accompaniment of the undertaking appeared. This was 
mosquitoes after a muggy afternoon. Rod suffered the 
least of all from the bites, but he was the most disgusted. 
“ There’s no fun in this,” he declared that night in bed. 
“T’d rather be anywhere than here.” 

“Tam going to stay it out now, happen what may,” 
said Keith. 





€xpress business, Everybody here has to have groceries 





“If you do, so will I,” replied Grif 


Keith and Grif made Rod try the machine, though 
he was loath to do it. He was painfully aware all the 
time that he was not one of the owners, as he had in- 
tended to be. Keith had brought back in a cage a large 
gray squirrel he and Grif had trapped under the ecttage. 

‘**Take a good look at him, Rod,” said Grif. “ He is 
the fellow that made all the rumpus inside the wall.” 

‘What! ” Rod asked, “‘ was— wasn’t it a weasel?” 

“It was that squirrel,” Keith explained. ‘“‘ We cap- 
tured him the next night after you left.” 

Rod walked slowly up the village street on his way 
home thinking. Near the town pump he met Uncle 
Billy Giles. Uncle Billy would always listen to any boy’s 
story, and give advice too. 

“You see, Uncle Billy,” said Rod, after stating par- 
ticulars, “ if it hadn’t beer for that squirrel, I’d be part 
owner of the bicycle, as I ought to be. It’s a little more 
than I can get over easily.” 

Roddy,” Uncle Billy replied, looking at him queerly, 
“you jes’ bear in mind that all the boys in Gullyville 
ain’t like little Keith Edwards no ways. He doesn’t stub 
his toe and fall down when there’s a toad in the road,” 

Rod walked on—thinking. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1894.} 


5. April 29.—Joseph Forgiving his Brethren. 
6. May 6.—Joseph’s Last Days..... 

7. May 18.—Israel in Egypt... 
8. May 20.—The Childhood of Moses........ 













9. May 27.—Moses Sent as a Deliverer. ..............cccccescceseeeeeene Exod. 3 : 10-20 
10, June 3.—The Passover I nstituted 

11, June 10.—Passage of the Red Sea..................:cccccsceeeeeseeene Exod. M4 : 19-29 
12, June 17.—The Woes of the Drunkard...................c00000+ Prov. 23 : 2035 


18. June 24.—Review. 





OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 


Prepared by 
Tae AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE. 





STUDY XIX.—ISRAEL IN EGYPT. 
Exodus 1 : 1-22. 


I, Tue Breuicat Mareriat. 

Joseph, his brethren, and the men of his generation, pass 
away (Exod. 1: 1-6); but the children of Israel prosper and 
increase in numbers (1:7). A new king of Egypt comes to 
the throne, who, unmindful or ignorant of the important 
services rendered by Joseph to the Egyptian monarchy, and 
afraid that the Hebrews might join his enemies and abandon 
his land, devises various despotic plans for their diminution. 
First he tries to exhaust their energies by severe and exces- 
sive labor (Exod. 1 : 8-14); then he orders the midwives to 
kill all male children (1 : 15-21), and finally he directed his 
subjects to watch that every new-born boy was thrown into 
the Nile (1 : 22). 

II. Suecesrep Topics. 

1, The Duration of the Sojourn in Egypt. (1.) The biblical 
estimate : Once stated prophetically (Gen, 15 : 18), once his- 
torically (Exod. 12: 40). The former a round number, con- 
venient to, remember, and traditionally quoted (comp. Acts 
7:6); the other intended to be exact, (2.) Facts which 
seem to oppose «his estimate: (a.) The expression “in the 
fourth generation” (Gen. 15: 16), which would ordinarily 
mean 4 X 40 = 160 years. (b.) The genealogy of Moses and 
Aaron (Exod. 6 : 16-20), which makes them great-grandsons 
of Levi. (3.) Facts which support the estimate: (a.) The 
long time needed for becoming a numerous people. (b.) The 
long time required by the peoples of Canaan for developing 
strong states. (4.) Explanations: The Apostle Paul makes 
the number 430 apply to the time from Abraham’s covenant 
until the Exodus (Gal. 3: 17), following the LXX., which 
reads in Exodus 12: 40, “which they sojourned: in Egypt 
and in Canaan.” The Samaritan text supports this idea; so 
does Targum Jonathan. if so, the time between the death 
of Joseph and the Exodus would, have been only about a 
hundred and fifty years. Moses was eighty years old at the 
Exodus, so the nation must have become formidably numerous 
in about fifty years! Another supposition is that the geneal- 
ogy in Exodus 6 omits several generations, enumerating only 
the conspicuous names. This is supported by the context of 
Exodus 12, by Numbers 3 : 28, which would require two men 
to increase within one generation to 2,150, and by 1 Chronicles 
7:20, which counts ten generations between Joseph and 
Joshua. Either estimate, therefore, may be said to have 
biblical support, and to lack assured confirmation. 

2. Egyptian History during this Interval, (1.) Two great 
dynasties, the XVIII. and XIX., cover several centuries 
(Wendel, 1530-1180; Mariette and Brugsch, 1703-1233), fol- 
lowing the expulsion of the Hyksos. 


DYNASTY XVIIi. 


Dates ac- - Aahmes I. (22 years’ reign). 
— Amenhotep (Amenophis) I.(22). 
Thutmosis (Thotmes) I. (9). 
Thutmosis II. (2). 
{ Hatshepsu, a regent (22) J. 
1480-1427. Thutmosis ITI. (53). 
Amenhotep IT. (5). 
Thutmosis IV. (7). 
1413-1377. Amenhotep III. (36). 
1376-1364. Amenhotep IV. (12), or Kha-en-Aten. 
Sanecht. 
Tutanch-Amen. 
Ai. 
DYNASTY XIX. 
1340-1320. Hor-em-heb (20). 
Ramses I. (2). 
1316-1289. Seti I. (27). 
1288-1221. Ramees II. (68). 
1220-1212. Merenpthah (8). 
Ete. 


(2.) The notable kings of the X VIII. dynasty are Thutmosis 
IIL, the great Asiatic conqueror; Amenhotep III, and 
Amenhotep IV. (Khu-en-Aten), the heretic king, who main- 


tained close relations with many parts of Asia, and were 
much in sympathy with Asiatic ideas. In the XIX. dy- 
nasty we have the still better known Seti I., and his son 
Rameses IL, who is generally identified as the “ oppressor,” 
and his son as the “ Pharaoh of the Exodus.” 

3. The Presumable Influence of Egyptian Life upon them. 
(1.) Their social development: Such passages as Numbers 
32; Joshua 1:14; Judges 5: 15, 16, throw emphasis on the 
fact that Gad, Reuben, and Manasseh were shepherds, and 
suggest that the others had gradually ceased to be such. 
Compare Exodus 1 : 14, but also 10 : 24; 12: 38, and similar 
passages. Gather up passages which show that after leaving 
Egypt they had among them artisans of great ability, work- 
ers in gold, silver, and stone, weavers, dyers, and embroider- 
ers, engravers, etc. While the people, as a whole, may have 
been iguorant and rude, there were certainly many among 
them who were, like Moses, well educated and clever. (2.) 
Their religious development : Compare such passages as Ex- 
odus 3 : 13; Deuteronomy 32: 17 ; Ezekiel 20 : 5-26; Joshua 
24:23; Ezekiel 23:8, as indicating that the idolatry of 
Egypt had influenced them considerably. Consider, however, 
the influence of their own traditions, their great leaders, and 
their separateness in preventing it from mastering them. (3.) 
Their artistic development: According to Sayce, who prob- 
ably represents the drift of expert opinion to-day, it is 
scarcely possible to trace Egyptian influence upon the science, 
literature, or art of Israel. For these things Israel was much 
more indebted, primarily,to Phenicia; remotely, to primitive 
Semitic culture. 

4. The Pharaoh of the Oppression. (1.) Data condéerning 
him: According to the Bible, (a) he belonged to a new dynasty 
(Exod.1:8) (5) was distinct from the Pharaoh of the Ex- 
odus (Exod, 2: 23), who was not necessarily his immediate 
successor; (c) had a very long reign, covering the first stage 
of the life of Moses; (d) stood in some fear of the power of 
the Israelites (Exod. 1: 9, 10); (e) made them build cities 
for him named Pithom and Raamses [but many scholars 
think that these names are a later insertion]. According to 
Josephus: (f) a superstitious king, who had no male chil- 
dren, and was persuaded to adopt Moses as his successor. (2.) 
The three leading identifications: (a.) Rameses II., who 
reigned sixty-eight years, from whose name the city Raainses 
would be named, a despotic monarch, (6.) Thutmosis 
(Thothmes) III., who reigned about two hundred years 
earlier, was a conqueror and a despot, and ruled fifty-three 
years. (c.) Amenhotep (Amenophis) IV., plus his immediate 
successors, who reigned about a hundred years before Rameses, 
were weak and superstitious, and ruled about thirty years. 
(3.) Data which bear on the decision: (a.) Our conception 
of the character of this Pharaoh. Was he a superstitious, 
childless sovereign, who was rather afraid of his Hebrew 
subjects (as Josephus implies), or an overbearing, hard- 
handed tyrant? Which conception does the Bible favor? 
Ie it decisive of either? Thothmes and Rameses were des- 
pots with many children; Amenophis was a childless, super- 
stitious devotee. (b.) Our credence of the story of Moses as 
related by Josephus. This story seems rather to favor 
Amenophis. It may be unreliable, but it would be difficult 
to produce any better authority. (¢.) Our estimate of the time 
which must be allowed for events of Hebrew history from the 
Exodus to Shishak’s capture of Jerusalem (1 Kings 14: 25, 
about 933 B.C.). This includes the wilderness wandering, 
the conquest of Palestine, the period of the Judges, and the 
reigns of Saul, David, and Solomon. Paul (Acts 13 : 17-23) 
seems to make it about six hundred years; by adding to- 
gether all the estimates we find in the biblical history 
(not allowing for overlapping), we obtain about six hundred 
and sixty years from the Exodus to the building of the temple, 
which 1 Kings 6 : 1 makes four hundred and eighty years. 
But the time between Merenpthah, the successor of Rameses, 
and the invasion of Shishak, is probably not over four hun- 
dred years at the outside. (d.) Our treatment of the words 
“ Pithom and Raamses” in Exodus1:11. If ruled out asa 
gloss, the result would favor Amenophis; if retained, they 
point almost decisively to Rameses as the “oppressor.” (¢.) 
The lack of indications that the Israelites were in Palestine 
in the early reign of Rameses, when he fought with the 
Hittites, or even earlier. The Egyptian records do not seem 
to mention the Hebrews as resident there, nor do the Hebrew 
records mention Egyptian invasions at thistime. (4.) Gene- 
ral conclasion : Neither of these three monarchs fit accurately 
into the biblical and other details. It is hardly fair to say, 
with Sayce, that unquestionably “we have found the Pha- 
raoh of the oppression.” On the other hand, the opinion of 
Stade and Meyer that it is doubtful whether there ever was a 
residence in Egypt, and of others that there is very little his- 
torical truth in the biblical accounts of it, seemrto ignore 
the fact that it is the one great impression that was indelibly 
stamped upon the national memory. Prove this by noting 
references, throughout the rest of the Bible, to the influence 
of Egypt on Israel. 

III. REFeERENcEs FoR READING. 

Geikie’s “ Hours with the Bible,” new edition, Volume 

IL, chapters II. and IIL, is a valuable résumé of the avail- 





able general information, Wendel’s “History of Egypt” 


(History Primers), based upon Professor Eduard Meyer’s chro. 
nological researches, is brief but reliable, and good for refep. 
ence purposes. Mariette’s “Outlines of Ancient Egyptiay 
History ” is also brief, but more graphicin style. The works 
of Georg Ebers and of Brugsch bear constantly on this 
period. A. L. Lewis, in’ Scribner’s Magazine for January, 
1894, has an article well worth study on “The Place of the 
Exodus in the History of Egypt.” 
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COMMON VERSION. 


1 Now these are the names of 
the children of Is’ra-el, which 
came into E’gypt; every man 
and his household came with 
Ja’cob. 

2 Reu’ben, Sim’e-on, Lé’vi, and 
Ji’dah, 

3 Is’sa-char, Zéb’u-lin,and Bén’- 
ja-min, 

4 Dan, and Naph’ta-li, Gad, and 
Ash’er. : 

5 And all the souls that came 
out of the loins of Ja’cob were 
seventy souls: for J6/seph was in 
E’gypt already. 

6 And JO/seph died, and all his 
brethren, and all that generation. 

7 ¥ And the children of Is’ra-el 
were fruitful, and increased 
abundantly, and multiplied, and 
waxed exceeding mighty; and 
the land was filled with them. 

8 Now there arose up a new 
king over E’gypt, which knew 
not Jé’seph. 

9 And he said unto his people, 
Behold, the people of the children 
of Is’‘ra-el are more and mightier 
than we: 

10 Come on, let us deal wisely 
with them ; lest they multiply, 
and it come to pass, that, when 
there falleth out any war, they 
join also unto’our enemies, and 
fight against us, and so get them 
up out of the land. 

1l Therefore they did set over 
them taskmasters to afflict them 
with their burdens, And they 
built for Ph&’radh treasure cities, 
Pi’‘thom and Ra-am’ses. 

12 But the more they afflicted 
them, the more they multiplied 
andgrew. And they were grieved 
because of the children of Is’ra-el. 


the children of Is’ra-el to serve 
with rigour: 

14 And they made their lives 
bitter with hard bondage, in 
mortar, and in brick, and in all 
manner of service in the field: 
all their service, wherein they 


13 And the E-gyp’tians made | 





made them serve,was with rigour. 


AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON VII, MAY 18, 1894. 
Israel in Egypt. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Exod. 1: 1-14. Memory verses: 8-10.) 


REVISED VERSION. 


1 Now these are the names of 
the sons of Israel, which came 
into Egypt; every man and 
his household came with Je 

2cob. Reuben, Simeon, Leyi, 

3 and Judah; Issachar, Zebulun, 

4 and Benjamin; Dan and Napb. 

5 tali, Gad and Asher. And all 
the souls that came out of the 
loins of Jacob were seventy 
souls: and Joseph was in 

6 Egypt already. And Joseph 
died, and all his brethren, and 

7 all that generation. And the 
children of Israel were fruitful, 
and increased abundantly,and 
multiplied, and waxed exceed 
ing mighty ; and the land was 
filled with them, 


8 Now there arose a new king 
over Egypt, which knew not 
9 Joseph. And he said unto his 
people, Behold, the people of 
the children of Israel are 'more 
10 and mightier than we: come, 
let us deal wisely with them; 
lest they multiply, and it come 
to pass, that, when there falleth 
out any war, they also join 
themselves unto our enemies, 
and fight against us, and get 
11 them up out ofthe land. There. 
fore they did set over thm 
taskmasters to afflict themwith 
their burdens. And they bait 
for Pharaoh store cities, Pi. 
12 thom and Raamses. But th 
more they afflicted them, th 
more they multiplied and the 
more they spread abroad. Ani 
they 2were grieved becaus 
13 of the children of Israel. Ané 
the Egyptians made the chil 
dren of Israel to serve with 
14 rigour: and they made their 
lives bitter with hard service, 
in mortar and in brick, and ia 
all manner of service in the 
field, all their service, whereia 
they made them serve with 
rigour. 


10r, too many and too mighty for us 2O0r, abhorred 





124 : 8. 


Datty Home REApDINGs: 


W.—Gen. 47 : 27-31. 


$.—Psa. 142 : 1-7. 


LESSON PLAN. 
ToPic OF THE QUARTER : The Very Present Helper. 


GoLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: God is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trowble.—Paa. 46 : 1. 





Lesson Topic : Help Needed under Heavy Burdens. 


1. Early Experiences in Egypt, vs. 1-7. 
OUTLINE: < 2. Later Experiences in Egypt, vs. 8-10. 
3. Bitter Experiences in Egypt, vs. 11-14. 


GoLDEN TEXT: Our help is in the name of the Lord.—Pss 


@.—Exod.1:1-14. Israel in Egypt. 
T.—Gen. 46: 1-7. A great nation. 
Increasing in numbers. 
T.—Isa. 52:16. Oppressed without cause. 
F.—Exod. 5: 13-19. Hardly treated. 

A cry of distress, ; 
$.—Acts 2:1-12. The Spirit given. 





1. The Incoming Company : 


ll. The Awaiting Brother : 





Joseph went out over the 
Joseph was the governer over the 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I. EARLY EXPERIENCES IN EGYPT. 


Every man and his household came with Jacob (1). 


Israel took his jonrney with all that he had (Gen. 46 : 1). 
All the souls that came with Jacob into Egypt (Gen. 46 : 26). 
And Jacob went down into Egypt (Acts 7 : ib. 


Joseph was in Egypt already (5) 
Th ht Joseph into Gen. 37 : 28). 
ey broug’ Pp Exypt § n. 37 : 28 
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i, The Departed Generation : ; 
Joseph died, . . . and all that generation (6). 
go Joseph died, being an hundred and ten years old (Gen. 50 : 26). 
Man goeth to his long home (Eccl. 12 : 5). 
Jacob .. . died, himself, and our fathers (Acts 7 : 15). 
WW. The Marked Prosperity : 
The children of Israel were fruitful, ... and waxed exceeding 
mighty (7). 
He became there a nation, great; mighty, and populous (Deut. 26 : 5). 


Hie increased the people greatly (Psa. 105 : 24). 
The people grew and mu tiplied in Egypt (Acts 7 : 17). 


II, LATER EXPERIENCES IN EGYPT. 


|. The New King: 
There arose a new king over Egypt (8). 
Only in the throne will I be greater than thou (Gen. 41 : 40). 
He putteth down one, and lifteth up another (Psa. 75 : 7). 
There arose another king over Egypt (Acts 7 : 18). 
li, The Forgotten Hero : . 
A new king over Egypt, which knew not Joseph (8). 
Yet did not the chief butler remember Joseph (Gen. 40 : 23). 
My familiar friends have forgotten me (Job 19 : 14). 
The memory of them is forgotten (Eccl. 9 : 5). 
ii. The Envious Suggestion : 
Behold, the people... of Israel @re more and mightier than 
we (9). 
He... made them stronger than their adversaries (Psa. 105 : 24). 
Who is able to stand before jealousy? (Prov. 27 : 4.) 
Full of envy, murder, strife (Rom. 1 : 29). 
WV. The Base Intrigue : 
Come, let us deal wisely with them ; lest they multiply (10). 


In the pride of the wicked the poor is hotly pursued (Psa. 10 : 2). 
They take crafty counsel against thy people (Psa. 83 : 3). 
The same dealt subtilly with our race (Acts 7 : 19). 


III, BITTER EXPERIENCES IN EGYPT. 


|. Under Taskmasters : 
They did set over them taskmasters to afflict them (11). 
He saw an Egyptian smiting an Hebrew (Exod. 2 : 11). 
Ihave... heard their cry by reason of their taskmasters (Exod. 3:7). 
The taskmasters were urgent (Exod. 5 : 13). 
il. At Hard Service : 
The Egyptians made the children of Israel to serve with 
rigour (13). 
They shall afflict them four hundred years (Gen. 15 : 13). 
He went out unto his brethren, and looked on their burdens (Exod. 


2:11). 
The king of Egypt said, .. . Get you unto your burdens (Exod. 5 : 4). 
Wl, With Embittered Lives : 

They made their lives bitter (14). 


Ihave surely seen the affliction of my people (Exod. 8 : 7). 

The children of Israel did see that they were in evil case (Exod. 
5:19). 

The Lord... saw our affliction, and our toil (Deut. 26 : 7.) 


Verse 1.—‘‘ Every man and his household came with Jacob.”’ (1) 
Jacob's migration’; (2) Jacob’s companions; (3) Jacob's settlement, 
Verse 6.—‘‘ Joseph died, ... and all that generation.” (1) Death’s 


inlividual calls ; (2) Death’s universal calls; (3) Death's imperative 


ene 7.—** The land was filled with them.”’ (1) Israel’s original 
weakness ; (2) Israel’s surprising growth ; (3) Israel’s final dominance. 
Verse 8.—‘‘ There arose a new king over Egypt, which knew not 
_—.” (1) Royal favor; (2) Natural changes; (38) Cruel indif- 
rence , 


| Verse 10.—‘*Come, let us deal wisely with them.” (1) Danger 
mspected ; (2) Cunning aroused ; (3) Cruelty adopted. 
Verse 11.—‘' They did set over them taskmasters to afflict them.”’ 
(l) The end sought; (2) The means employed ; (3) The result gained. 
Verse 12.—‘* The more they afflicted them. the more they multi- 
plied.” (1) The cruel scheme: (2) The conspicuous failure. 
Verse 14.—‘‘ They made their lives bitter with hard service.” (1) 
The oppressors; (2) The oppression; (8) The oppressed.—(1) Hard 
service ; (2) Embittered lives. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


ISRAEL IN EGYPT. 


A subject of prophecy (Gen. 15 : 13; Acts 7 : 6), 

Joseph carried there (Gen. 37 : 28; 39:1; Acts 7: 9). 
Joseph exalted there (Gen. 41 : 41-44; Acts 7 : 9, 10). 
Joseph’s brethren arrive (Gen. 42 : 1-6; Acts 7 : 12). 
Jacob and his family arrive (Gen. 46 : 1-7; Acts 7 : 15). 
Israel located in Goshen (Gen. 46 : 34; 47 : 11, 27). 
Israel’s wonderful increase (Exod. 1 : 7, 9). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS AND 
CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D. 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Tur Boox or Exopus.—This book begins with a conjunc- 
tion. This fact is sometimes adduced in proof that the 
division between Genesis and Exodus did not originally 
exist, but that some later editor cut in two what had” pre- 
viously been one book. The argument, I think, has no 
Weight. It is in accord with the genius of the Hebrew lan- 
guage to begin even a perfectly independent piece of compo- 
tition with a conjunction. Thus begin many of the books or 
separate discourses of the Bible. It is but a recognition of 
the universal fact that everything finite is but a part of a 
teries,—was preceded by something, and will be followed by 
something. 

From a literary point of view, the Book of Genesis is 
brought to a distinct and formal close. Exodus continues 
the history begun in Genesis, but does not begin at the point 
Where Genesis closes; it begins by recapitulating certain 
facts that have been mentioned in Genesis, and thus estab- 
lishing & point of view for itself. This indicates that the 
division into books has been recognized from the time when 
the contents were first written in their present order, and I 
think there is no evidence anywhere against this. 


The literary materials of which Exodus is composed are 


. 





largely subject to the same classifications with those of Gene- 
sis, and present many similar phenomena in their resem- 
blances and diversities. 

Exopus AND Eeypro.ocy.—In some particulars the 
prominent kings of the nineteenth Egyptian dynasty are 
among the best-known characters in history. We have the 
portraits of some of them. We have the veritable mummies 
of some of them, and of many of their associates and rela- 
tives, all labeled, and doubtless correctly labeled. We have 
information as to their families, their household accounts, 
the gifts they made to the gods, their buildings, their wars, 
and a great variety of other matters. But in some other re- 
spects our information concerning them is peculiarly incom- 
plete. In the way of furnishing the imagination with life- 
like surroundings in which to place the statements made in 
the Bible concerning Egypt, the archeologists have done a 
great deal for us. They have done very much less in the 
way of finding facts that fit and complement those given in 
the Bible. And, among the alleged-facts of this sort, so many 
are mistaken that we need to exercise caution. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


In its historical contents, the lesson may be divided into 
five parts: First, a statement as to the Israelites who came 
to Egypt (vs. 1-5) ; second, an account of the condition of 
things for some time after the death of Joseph (vs. 6, 7) ; 
third, an account of the coming in of a new Egyptian dynasty, 
and of its policy (vs. 8-10); fourth, an account of the meas- 
ures taken in carrying out this policy (vs. 11, 12); fifth, a 
statement of a certain respect in which this policy was par- 
ticularly wrongful (vs. 13, 14). 

Verses 1-5.—Every man and his household came: A per- 
fectly literal translation would be better: “ With Jacob they 
came, each man and his household.” They came with Jacob, 
under an arrangement to which the public faith of Egypt 
was pledged, and were entitled to have that arrangement 
carried out in good faith.— Reuben, etc.: In the list as here 
given the sons of Leah and Rachel are grouped by them- 
selves, and the sons of Bilhah and Zilpah by themselves,— 
Seventy souls: This number is also given in Genesis 46 : 27 
and Deuteronomy 10:22. In Genesis and Exodus, and in 
some copies in Deuteronomy, the Septuagint gives the num- 
ber as seventy-five; and Stephen, in Acts 7 : 14, follows the 
Septuagint. In Genesis 46:27 the Septuagint makes the 
number by taking the sixty-six of the previous verse, count- 
ing to Jdfeph nine sons instead of two, and excluding Joseph 
himself. In this the Hebrew text is, of course, the correct 
text; but the Septuagint seems to represent a definite tra- 
dition of -a different way of counting those who went into 
Egypt. As the Hebrew text includes the grandsons of Judah 
and of Asher (Gen. 46 : 12, 17), so the Septuagint includes, 
probably, grandsons and other descendants of Joseph, though 
it is not easy to decide which of the names given in Numbers 
26 : 28-37 or 1 Chronicles 7 : 14-22 were counted as those of 
the nine sons of Joseph. In any case, several of the nine 
were certainly born after the eisodus. This is significant as 
showing that such men as the Septuagint translators and 
Stephen saw no incongruity in counting certain persons who 
were born afterward as among the seventy-five who came 
with Jacob. 

This suggests a question as to the true character of this 
number, as given either in the Hebrew or the Septuagint. 
The names of the seventy are given, person by person, in 
Genesis 46. Supposably, these may be the names of per- 
sons who actually came to Egypt when Jacob came; or, 
supposably, they may be the names that stood at the heads 
of the genealogical lists of Israel, most of them being the 
names of the persons who came, but some being different. 
On this latter supposition, the statement that the seventy 
came with Jacob is simply a general statement, with room for 
exeeptions in individual cases. Which of these two hypotheses 
is correct ? 

It is certain, to begin with, that the names are those that 
are prominent in the genealogical lists. And two or three 
considerations, among many that might be adduced, show 
that the author did not intend to be understood as giving an 
exact list of all Jacob’s lineal descendants at the time when 
he entered Egypt. When Jacob’s descendants had reached 
so large a number, about half of them, inevitably, were 
women; but this list mentions sixty-seven men and two 
women as descendants of Jacob. In Genesis 46 : 7, we are 
expressly told that Jacob brought with him “ his daughters 
and his sons’ daughters.” Evidently, he then had female 
descendants, probably as numerous as the males, thongh not 
mentioned in the list of seventy. Further, it is impossible 
that Judah’s sons Perez and Zerah (Gen. 38 : 29, 30) can have 
been more than four or five years old when Jacob went to 
Egypt; but the two sons of Perez are counted among the 
seventy. It is clear, therefore, that many of Jacob's lineal 
descendants, who were living when he went to Egypt, are 





a hundred and ten, seventy-one years after Jacob came to 
Egypt (Gen, 50 : 26, etc.). Levi reached the age of a hun- 
dred and thirty-seven years (Exod.6:16). It seems to be 
here intimated that some of the brothers survived Joseph, 
but they cannot have survived him long.—And the children of 
Israel: Better “now,” or “meanwhile.” The “and” con- 
veys an idea of direct succession in time, which the Hebrew 
writer took pains to exclude. The prosperity spoken of was 
before the death of Joseph, as well as after. The phrase 
“children of Israel ” is, by strict translation, “sons of Israel.” 
Who were these “sons of Israel”? Difficulties have been 
imported into the Bible narratives by pressing the statement 
“thy fathers went down into Egypt with threescore and ten 
persons” (Deut. 10: 22) to a kind of exactness that brings 
it into contradiction with other parts of the narratives. Tak- 
ing the whole testimony in the case, those who went into 
Egypt were: First, most of the seventy persons whose names 
figure in the genealogical lists; second, Jacob’s sons’ wives 
(Gen. 46 : 26); third, Jacob’s female descendants (Gen. 46 : 
7), and perhaps also males not mentioned in the list; and, 
fourth, his whole tribe of many thousands of people. No 
direct statement is made concerning the tribe, but the impli- 
cations concerning it are very distinct. . Abraham brought a 
large following to Palestine (Gen. 12:5; 13:6; 14: 14). 
Isaac was much mightier than some of the neighboring 
kings (Gen. 26:16). Jacob brought large re-enforcements 
from Paddan-aram. After Isaac’s death, and therefore less 
than ten years before the eisodus; Esau and Jacob had to 
separate, because their followers were so numerous (Gen. 25; 
6,7). There is no intimation that Jacob’s people had de- 
creased. He took to Egypt his flocks and herds, and all that 
he had (Gen. 47: 1; 45:10). The whole tribe was included 
in the covenant of circumcision (Gen. 17 : 12, 13, 27). By 
the necessities of the case, the nation that came to be known 
as “the sons of Israel” included the tribesmen, as well as the 
lineage of Jacob himself. As the generations passed, and the 
nation came to be divided into tribes and families, the de- 
scendants of the retainers came to be classified with the tribes 
and families with which they were most closely affiliated.— 
Were fruitful, etc.: Note the multiplication of phrases to in- 
dicate how amazingly they increased. There was provision 
(Gen. 17 : 12; Exod. 12 : 48) for increase by the absorption of 
sojourners, as well as by births among themselves.—Jncreased 
abundantly : The same phrase that is used (Gen. 1 : 20) of the 
swarming animate creatures of the sea.—The land was filled: 
Probably many of them went to different parts of Egypt, not 
confining themselves to the land of Goshen. 

Verses 8-10.—Now: This word is misleading, because it is 
capable of being mistaken for an adverb of time. The proper 
translation is by the simple connective “and.” §o far, the 
writer has in mind three principal facts: They came to Egypt, 
and Joseph died, and a new king arose. The wide paragraph 
space before verse 8, in the Revised Version, is justified by 
the fact that there must have been.a considerable interval of 
time between the death of Joseph and the beginning of the 
new dynasty, as well as radical political changes when the 
new dynasty began.—A new king: The founder of the nine- 
teenth dynasty was Rameses I., to whom Manetho /assigns a 
reign of one year and four months. His successor is known 
as Seti I., and by several other names. The different recen- 
sions of Manetho assign to him from fifty-one to fifty-nine 
years, while the monuments speak of events in his twenty- 
fifth year or later. The third king of the dynasty was 
Rameses II, Manetho says that he reigned sixty-siz years, 
and the monuments give him at least sixty-seven. It is in 
dispute whether this includes the time of his co-reign with 
his father. He was succeeded by the king commonly known 
as Menephthah, who reigned not less than eight years, while 
some of the witnesses assign to him twenty, or even forty, 
years. He was succeeded by probably three kings of this 
dynasty, concerning whom there is much dispute and un- 
certainty. It may be regarded as settled that the oppression 
began under either Seti I. or Rameses II., that the latter was 
mainly the Pharaoh of the oppression, and that one of his 
successors in the dynasty was the Pharaoh of the Exodus, 
Most other points must still be counted as doubtful.—The 
people of the sons of Israel: The word “ people” is in the sin- 
gular. In the Hebrew, it is represented by verbs and pro- 
nouns in the singular, to the end of the twelfth verse.—Lest 
. +. he also add himself to our enemies,... and go up from the 
land: This translation shows, in part, the form of expression 
used in the Hebrew. The king’s apprehensions were not 





entirely groundless. Evidently the Israelites were maintain- 
| ing themselves as a separate people, instead of becoming 

homogeneous with the rest of the population of Egypt. 
| They maintained the tradition affirmed in Joseph’s dying 
| charge, that they were some time to leave Egypt. Pharaoh 
| “dealt wisely” in recognizing these facts. But it was the 
most consummate folly for him to treat with suspicion a people 
| that had thus far shown itself loyal. His policy should have 
| been so to treat them that their continued loyalty should be 


excluded from the number seventy, while some are included | for their advantage, as well as for his own.. 


who were not born till years afterwards. These details, as we | 


shall presently see, are not unimportant. 


Verses 11, 12.—Therejore : The conjunction, in Hebrew, is 
simply “and.” —Taskmasters: This word translates twc Hebrew 


Verses 6, 7.—And Joseph died, etc.: He died at the age of | words, and might be given as “captains of labor-levies,” The 
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second word is used in Exodus only here, and is used in the 
plural only here. In the singular it is used somewhat fre- 
quently, especially in connection with Solomon’s construction 
of public works (for example, 1 Kings 5: 13,14 (Hebrew text 5: 
27, 28); 9: 15,21). It is commonly translated “tribute,” some- 
times “levy,” but it uniformly denotesa perfectly definite thing; 
namely, organized compulsory labor by aliens, in any country, 
on the public works. The Israelite men were drafted by re- 
lays, and compelled to work for government for certain 
periods, They were not reduced to slavery in any other 
sense than this, They would probably have regarded this 
imposition as correct in the case of ordinary aliens, but they 
themselves had originally come to Egypt by invitation, had 
never been regarded as ordinary aliens, and claimed exemp- 
tion.—Pithom ; This city has been identified and thoroughly 
explored within the past few years,— The more they... grew: 
Better “the more they spread abroad,” as in the Revised Ver- 
sion.— They were grieved: I should make this, ‘They were 
anxious.” There was reason for anxiety. By their unjust 
repressive measures, the Egyptians had turned these foreign- 
ers into enemics, and had not succeeded in checking their 
power. 

Verses 13, 14.—The statement concerning the forced labor 
required of the Israelites is here repeated, apparently for the 
purpose of emphasizing one aspect of the case.— With rigour: 
The word is one of rare occurrence, It is cognate to the 
word that denotes the separating veil of the tabernacle. The 
idea here seems to be that discrimination was made against 
the Israelites, They were treated with especial cruelty and 
severity, Their condition was made worse than that of other 
drafis of aliens doing forced labor for government.—WService in 
the field: Digging of canals, perhaps, or reclaiming of lands. 
They were drafted for these purposes, as well as for erecting 
buildings. In this verse, unlike verses 9-12, the pronouns 
that represent “the sons of Israel” are plural. The earlier 
verses speak of injustice done to the nation as a whole; the 
present verses speak of especial cruelties habitually practiced 
upon individuals. 

This is not the only instance in history in which the domi- 
nant race in a country has attempted, by unjust legislation, to 
profit at the expense of some race of thrifty immigrants; 
and no such attempt ever yet failed to turn out disastrously 
to the country where it was made, 

Auburn Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


The condition of the Hebrew colony in Goshen as long as 
the shepherd kings reigned in peace, was, we may believe, an 
enviable one. The district assigned them was that through 
which ran the sweet-water canal, made to give their neces- 
sary supplies to the hosts employed in digging the Suez 
canal, It had seemed a hopelessly desert tract, but, the mo- 
ment irrigation was secured, fertility rewarded the new popu- 
lation. It lay northwest of Cairo, stretching away towards 
the shepherd capital, Zoan-Tanis, and thus gave the Hebrews 
& region apart from the special land of the native Egyptians, 
—a position of great consequence to a shepherd race, under 
the circumstances. 

The country around Tanis is described in Exodus as so 
rich that it recalled to the Hebrews the glories of Eden. 
Yet it is now a sandy desolation, covered with the remains 
of former architectural triumphs. In Egypt, water makes a 
paradise ; the want of it creates a desert. Ancient papyri 
speak of rich fields, canals swarming with fish, green mead- 
ows, blossoming orchards, abundance of garden produce, 
lakes dotted with all kinds of water-fowl, flowers in rich 
variety, vineyards, and, indeed, all that could make life 
pleasant. We have an account of a high festival to welcome 
back Rameses II. from his campaigns against the Hittites in 
Syria, when the people of Tanis came out with flowers on 
their heads and in their hands, and the youths, with freshly 
curled hair, showed themselves in all their bravery, and 
bands of girls, trained in the singing-schools, greeted the 
Pharaoh with songs; while wine, \sherbet, cider, beer, from 
Palestine, and sweetmeats of all kinds, ministered to the uni- 
versal joy. 

After a time, however, things gradually changed. The 
native Pharaohs rose to win back their own again, and suc- 
ceeded in expelling the shepherd race, after a war variously 
reckoned as having lasted a hundred and fifty or, perhaps, 
only eighty years. The mummy of the kiug who began the 
revolt was discovered in 1886, and showed a tall man, his face 
covered with wounds, and his skull cleft, proving the tradi- 
tion right, that he had died in battle. Step by step the 
shepherds were forced back, till an entrenched camp at 
Pelusium, on the frontier wall on the northeast, was all that 
was left to them. Here, they were besieged by Aahmes L, 
a brave and energetic man, as his mummy shows, of five feet 
six. In the fiftieth year of his reign, this patient warrior 
had, at last, the satisfaction of storming the city, and finally 


The duration of the stay of Israel in Egypt is difficult to 
determine, as the time from which the biblical statements 
are reckoned is matter of dispute. It seems, however, to 
have been somewhere about four hundred years. This leaves 
a period for peaceful increase, for the great war of indepen- 
dence, and for the final slavery under the native Pharaohs. 
How long that lasted is hard to say ; but we may be sure that 
the progress of the Egyptian arms would bring a constantly 
extending oppression of a race allied to the national enemies 
by blood and long friendly connection. They had evidently, 
however, to a large extent, laid aside their shepherd life, as 
we find most of the tribes turning to agriculture on reaching 
Palestine. Some had, no doubt, betaken themselves to the 
various trades and arts; for we find men among them, at 
Sinai, skilled in every craft. 

The long reign of Rameses II., which lasted sixty-seven 
years, seems to have witnessed the acutest ill-treatment of the 
now abhorred descendants of Jacob. To weaken and keep 
down a race so prolific, and whose past associations were so 
disturbing, must have appeared as only prudent. The peas- 
ants, even of the native race, had, from the earliest ages, been 
treated with the utmost harshness, with no rights, the mere 
driven cattle of their lords and of the Pharaohs, digging 
canals for them, or building temples or pyramids or towns, 
under the lash of the driver. Rameses had plenty of work 
for the Hebrews; for the statues he has left of himself are 
numerous. Twenty-one of the thirty-two obelisks still re- 
maining in Egypt and elsewhere are his; eight temples at 
Thebes are his, in whole or in part.’ He built towns, dug 
canals, raised fortifications, netted the Delta with broad dykes 
to hem in the yearly inundations, and was, in short, always 
busy with great undertakings. 

At all these, we may be sure, the Hebrews had to toil. 
They would be marched in gangs to hew out blocks of granite 
and limestone from the quarries, and then to drag them to 
their destination, and ship them for transport down the Nile, 
The almost naked creatures one sees raising water from the 
river, to pour it into the small canals of irrigation, are 
doubtless modern repetitions of the daily life of many Israel- 
ites. The millions of bricks needed for new cities, mansions, 
and temples, where stone was not used in these, gave sore 
tasks to thousands. “It is hard to make the road along 
which we pull the colossus,” says an inscription of the 
period ; “ but how terrible to drag the huge mass itself! But 
nothing is so bad as to drag, for a month together, a huge 
block of ten cubits, over the soft soil of a garden, to the site of 
a mansion.” We are told that the “store cities of Pithom 
and Raamses” were built by the Hebrews; and the Greek 
Bible adds to these the name of “On.” There was little fear, 
under these circumstances, that “ when there fell out any war, 
they would join the enemy, and fight, and so get them up out 
of the land.” 
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THE BRIEF STORY OF FOUR CENTURIES. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


This lesson may be dealt with in three parts. First there 
is the brief recapitulation in verses 1-7, which covers in these 
few words a space of more than three hundred years; then 
there is the change of feeling towards the Hebrews conse- 
quent on new men being in power (vs. 8-10); and finally the 
oppression is described in verses 11-14. 

The preliminary notice of that long period deserves atten- 
tion on several grounds. The enumeration of the numbers 
of the family of Jacob differs from that in Genesis 46, in par- 
ticularizing only Jacob’s sons. It stands at the beginning of 
this. book, as linking it with the preceding, and as showing 
that a new era commenced with that migration, which is 
cousidered in its most general aspect as the transference of 
the entire kith and kin to new abodes. That life in Egypt is 
the starting-point of this book. Then follow two strikingly 
contrasted statements,—one of the death of all the first 
generation; another, of the extraordinary growth of the 
people. 

There is something very pathetic in the simple words, 
“ Joseph died, and all his brethren, and all that generation.” 
The powerful prime minister, the brethren who had treated 
him so ill and been so royally forgiven, were gathered into 
the common resting-place. Where are all the hot passions 
that once parted them and him? All sunk into silence, and 
reconciled in the grave. “All that generation” silently, 
one by one, sucked into the irresistible current that bears 
all life onwards on its dark bosom, over the sunlit edge 
into the black profound! All are gone. But leaves fall and 
new leaf-buds swell. Men die, the family lives. The alter- 
nation of life and death, the apparently unfeeling continuity 
with which Nature goes on bringing new men to occupy 
vacant places, the thought that no man is missed for long, 
however great he may be, and the higher truth that God 
changes his workmen, and carries on his work with a new 
“shift,” are all taught by that juxtaposition of these two facts, 
—the death of a generation and the growth of the community. 





» driving out the hated shepherds from the Nile valley, after 
had held it five hundred years. 


— 


dinary. On the basis of the number of armed men who wen; 
up from Egypt, the number of the people at the Exodus jg 
calculated at about two millions, which, from a nucleus of 
seventy in four hundred and thirty years, is abnormal. [i js 
noted here with very vigorous expressions, the fourfold 
repetition of which is meant to make the statement more 
emphatic. “Increased abundantly” might be rendered 
“swarmed,” and is often applied to the enormous multipjj. 
Cation of lower forms of life, such as insects. It is obvious 
that this rapid increase of the family into a nation was much 
more likely to proceed unhindered in the conditions of life 
in Egypt than it would have done in Canaan, where every 
foot of land was owned, and the growth of an immigrant 
tribe would have necessarily been restricted narrowly. But 
Israel in Egypt, under royal protection, settled in fertile 
land, and with ease and comfort, was in the very circum. 
stances most favorable for numerical increase. 

So that one fact is all that is recorded of more than three 
hundred years. Quiet growth for three ceaturies. That is all, 
Shall we then say that the record is singularly imperfect? 
All these long years are crowded into a paragraph, and the 
rest of Exodus is substantially the history of about two years 
with the addition of the introductory account of the birth 
and early life of Moses. Why this disproportion? If the 
Pentateuch was merely a histery of a nation, constructed on 
the same principles and for the same purposes as ordinary 
histories, it would be ludicrously lopsided and fragmentary, 

But it is the history of God’s progressive revelation of 
himself, and from that point of view its apparent strange 
gaps are explicable, These centuries which are passed in 
silence in the record were silent as they passed, so far as that 
self-revelation was concerned, God waited, like a patient 
husbandman, “ for the precious things of the earth” which he 
had sown, He seemed withdrawn, but he was working. 
These long years, all unrecorded, may teach us to copy the 
divine patience, and to trust the divine watchfulness even 
when no sign of his presence appears. How many strenuous 
lives, with joys and sorrows, are condensed into that one 
verse, as hundreds of years of growth are represented bya 
seam of coal no thicker than a sheet of paper ! 

The narrative begins to be more particular from verse & 
It does not fall within my province to discuss the chrono 
logical and historical questions connected with the rise of the 
“new king.” But we may note how recent research has 
brought out the significance of the simple statement of our 
narrative. A flood of light is poured on the whole subject d 
Israel in Egypt by the assumption that the Pharaoh who 
promoted Joseph was-one of the Hyksos kings,—a dynasty 
of Semitic invaders, who were finally expelled by native 
Egyptians, after having held the land for a period measured 
by centuries, Favor shown to Israel would be natural in 
Semitic monarchs, and the re-establishment of a native 
dynasty would as naturally lead to a reversal of policy. 
Friends of the expelled invaders would, of course, be sus 


‘| pected by the new dynasty. Joseph’s name was becoming 


dim by distance of time, and his services to the expelled 
rulers made no claim on the new dynasty’s gratitude. 

All this is plain now, thanks to Egyptologers. But, unless 
this book depends on contemporaneous sources, how comes it 
that facts which have lain buried in tombs for centuries 
accord so entirely with it? At what period of Israelitish 
history after Moses was there such acquaintance with tle 
complicated story of successive Egyptian dynasties as this 
writer shows? 

Note, too, how different the scale of importance of events 
in the mind of an ordinary secular historian and of the author 
of Exodus. The long struggle, the bloody conquest, the ex- 
pulsion of a dynasty, and the reconstituting of a throne, are 
passed by as of little moment, and pages are spent on the 
story of a single life. A great political revolution underlies 
our narrative, but its importance is only in its bearing on 
the fate of Israel, God’s estimate of great and little things 
in history considerably differs from ours. Mauy things that 
the world rings with are not heard of up beyond the stars, 
and many that are never heard of here are celebrated there. 
It was of more moment for the world that an infant was 
picked out of a cradle on the Nile than that the family of its 
deliverer had won a throne. 

The policy pursued toward Israel was one of fear tempered 
by cunning and greed. Of course, as the Hyksos were Sem- 
ites, like the Hebrews, their sympathies would be with the 
expelled rulers; and, as Israel kept the Eastern “ marches” 
beyond which the former had been driven, it was awkward ' 
have the door-key in their hands. Further, the new réyi™ 
had probably somehow learned that the ultimate purpose of 
the Hebrews was to emigrate to Canaan. Hence the fe 
that they might take the opportunity of war to disappea" 
masse. They were a trouble to keep, but Pharaoh could 
neither be content to have them nor to want them. They 
were too useful to be let go; they were too doubtful and for 
midable to be trusted. 

He was in the predicament of a! these old-world monarchs 
who ruled over imperfectly amalgamated races, and had ov! 
ene instrument of rule,—force, eked out now and ther by 





As to the increase of the people, its rapidity was extraor- 


more subtle and equally deadly weapons of craft. So 
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e-dealt wisely,” as he thought. What a satire on crafty 
; po 


lities that phrase is, if one remembers its results! It never 
occurred to Pharaoh that true “ dealing wisely” would have 
been to conciliate, and make doubtful subjects into firm 
friends by kindness, If he had confirmed their ancestral 
privileges, they would have had no temptation to conspire 
sgainst him. His subtle policy might succeed or fail in 
making the Hebrews weak ; it was sure to make them bitter 
enemies. And that is the sort of thing that so-called states- 
men call high policy. The simple wisdom of the Sermon on 
the Mount is worth tons of such roundabout folly. 

The narrative of the oppressive measures adopted is 
touched with indignant sympathy. Hence the reiterations. 
The mention of Raamses as one of the cities built brings the 
parrative down to close on the end of the period in Egypt. 
Abundant illustration of the archeological and historical 
points will be found elsewhere in this number. But we may 
note the oppressors’ miscalculation. Probably the hard life 
imposed was not unfavorable to numerical increase. But, in 
any case, the scheme of diminishing by utilizing, which 
seemed to have double advantages, miscarried altogether. 
Wily politicians’ schemes against God’s plans have a way of 
doing that. Like these bombs that the anarchists have been 
throwing in Léndon and Paris, they very often blow the car- 
rier of them to pieces, and injure nothing else. Oppression 
has always been oné way of increasing the church. When 
armed heels try to trample the fire out, they only kick the 
live coals apart, and wherever they light they blaze. If God 
takes care of a man, or a community, or a cause, roaring wind 
increases the conflagration. 

Note, further, the benefits of the oppression. Israel was 
thereby consolidated into a nation. There is nothing like 
pressure for converting loose, flabby stuff into close-grained 
strength. Such compaction is the meaning of all sorrow, 
and nations need it no less than individuals. Oppression 
helped to wean Israel from Egypt. They were unwilling 
enough to go, and hankered often after the flesh-pots, even 
though their lives had been made bitter. If it had not been 
for the oppression, Moses would scarcely have got them out 
of Egypt at all. So is it with us all. We need to be ani- 
mated to take up our freedom, and to leave the land of 
bondage ; and nothing does that more effectually than sor- 

rows and disappointments and the bitterness of fruitless toil. 

Note, finally, that, behind all, the narrative means us to 
recognize God’s hand. All these changes were parts of God’s 
plan, which moved the persons concerned with steady pur- 

pose,asit pleased him. The history of Israel was the history 
of God’s deeds by means of men. So is the true history of 
every nation, and so should be the history of our individual 
lives. To be consciously directed and impelled by him is 
blessedness. Joseph, Hyksos, Pharaoh, oppressors and slaves 
among the brick-kilns, are all his servants; some of them 
know that they are, and some do not. “He increased his 
people greatly, and made them stronger than their adver- 
saries, He turned their heart to hate his people, to deal 
subtilly with his servants” (Psa. 105 : 24, 25). 

Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


Do we ever ask why Israel was not taken back to Canaan 
under the leadership of Joseph, or soon after his death, 
instead of being left in the dreadful slavery that followed? 

1, Perhaps the first reason was that they would not go. They 
Were too pleasantly situated. They even wanted to go back 
to the graves of Egypt from God’s leadership in Arabia. 
Only a small fraction ever came back from Babylon. 

2. There were not enough of them to possess the land. They 
thought they were not enough even when greatly multiplied. 
They increased very rapidly. The real bitter slavery did not 
begin till less than a century before the exodus. A tough, 
Virile race is not bred in luxury. Goths and Huns broke out 
of severe conditions, but they easily overran the effeminate 
gg The Jews have not lost their virile strength to this 

ay. 

3. They needed to learn art, architecture, trades, laws, 
literature, and government. There was no other place on 
earth like Egypt to Jearn them. Better learn architecture 
by toiling on great buildings as slaves than not know it at all. 

4. Final oppression was necessary to rend them from Egypt, 
to make them hate its idolatry, and weld them into a compact 
race. They must be kept from disintegration either by seces- 
sion or indifference. The Greeks subsequently perished by 
the practice of a selfish particularigm. Israel must be saved 
fr om it. Better slavery and resultant union than separate 
independence and disintegration. Our country has been in- 
*xpressively stronger for the hard struggle of the Revolution- 
ary period, 

_ 5. Could the people in any other way learn hope and trust 
in God? Despair of human help leads to seeking God’s. 
Our pupils must see a holiness too high for them to achieve 
alone before they seek help from above. Setting before them 


born, Nicodemus could reach, will not make them feel any 
need of being born of the Spirit. 


University Park, Colo. 





‘ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Now these are the names of the sons of Israel, which came 
into Egypt (v.1). We are making history when we least 
think of it. That which seems a little matter to us may be a 
link in a chain that binds the ages. What we do to-day or 
to-morrow is done for all time. It cannot beundone. It and 
all its countless results must stand entailed to the latest gene- 
ration; and we are to have honor or shame according as our 
part is now performed. There isno keeping out of history. 
We have got to be there. The only safe way of standing 
well in history is by doing well at all times. You are just 
now going to Boston, or to New York, or to Chicago, or to 
Savannah, or to London,—will the record of your spirit 
and conduct as you go there read well ten years hence, or a 
hundred? That depends on what your spirit and conduct 
are at the present time. And if you stay at home, your 
place in history—in God’s record of history—is just as sure 
as if you went to Egypt or to the Holy Land. . That record 
is making up to-day: “ Now, these are the names of the sous 
of ——, which came. into ——, or, which stayed at ——.” 
If you want a record which shall redound to your honor, and 
of which your children’s children shall be proud, you have 
no time to lose in getting things straight for it. 

And Joseph died, and all iis brethren, and all that genera- 
tion (v. 6). That was a way they had in those days. In the 
former ages everybody died, sooner or later. And old times 
were much like these times, so far. Whether one lives in a 
palace, or tends sheep on a hillside; whether he is rolling 
in wealth, or is pinched with want; whether he has friends 
without number, or lives all by himself in the world; whether 
he seems a fixture and a necessity in a large place, or of small 
account to anybody,—one day that man must die; and then 
he can no longer do work or find enjoyment in this life, or be 
of any service to those who have depended on him. No truth 
is surer than this, and no truth seems more commonly lost 
sight of. Do you live as in constant consciousness of the cer- 
tainty of death? Do you act and speak and plan always in 
view of the truth that you are to die? Is everything you do 
or say just what it would be if you realized the nearness of 
death? If not, why not? Death ought not to be looked for- 
ward to with fear or shrinking,—we were born to die; dying 
is what we are living for: but death ought to be ever before 
the mind as an unfailing fact, and all our life should be lived 
in view of the fact of death and of its disclosures. “ Joseph 
died, and all his brethren, and all that generation;” and you 
will die, and all your brethren, and all your generation,— 
unless, indeed, our Lord come before you and they die; but, 
if you are not ready to die, you are not ready for his coming. 

There arose a new king over Egypt, which knew not Joseph 
(v.8). The strongest earthly dependence we can have to 
lean on is by no means a sure one. Even if it holds good so 
long as it lasts, it will not last forever. Administrations 
change—elsewhere than in Egypt. Men in power to-day, 
who would do everything for us and for ours, may be replaced 
to-morrow by those who care nothing for us—unless, indeed, 
they are our enemies. Your place in the bank, the counting- 
room, the mill, or on the ship or the farm; your boy’s posi- 
tion in business ; your own most important personal interests 
or financial investments,—may just now seem sure and safe 
beyond a question ; but another night may bring about such 
changes as put a different face on everything. There is only 
one King who never dies; only one Friend who never fails; 
only one Power who is always sure. He who looks to any 
Pharaoh for support or favor, will sooner or later find his best 
hopes a disappointment. He who trusts the living God will 
never find him on whom -he leans replaced by a successor, 
Faith is better than funds or friends for the life which is, as 
well as for the life which is to come. 

He said, ... Come, let us deal wisely with them (vs. 9, 10). 
That was wise, to begin with. There is wisdom in recogniz- 
ing the necessity of wisdom. He who thinks he can manage 
anybody'without wisdom, lacks the wisdom to see his un- 
wisdom. God commended the wisdom of Solomon in knowing 
enough to ask for more wisdom, in order that he might man- 
age and rule his people wisely. God will commend any 
man’s wisdom in praying for more wisdom to deal with 
others wisely. If a man has a family of children to manage, 
he ought to say to his wife at the start, “Come, let us deal 
wisely with them.” He ought to say the same if he has 
scholars to teach, or members of a church and congregation 
to lead and to minister to, or clerks and laborers and servants 
to direct. Companions and playmates ought to deal with one 
another in the same spirit, and with the same resolve. Soit 
should be in all meeting of duties and difficulties of life. 
“Come, let us deal wisely with them,” is the best thing to say 
when anybody or anything is before us to be cared for, or to be 
grappled with. But itis one thing tosay “ Let us deal wisely,” 





Saly such as the wealth, culture, and zeal of « well- 


and quite another thing to be wise in our doings and dealings. 
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Pharaoh was a good example in admitting the necessity of 
dealing wisely: he was anythiag but an example in his ex- 
hibit of wise dealing with those who were under him. The’ 
facts of his career are before us. ‘“ Come, let us deal wisely 
with them.” 

The more they afflicted them, the more they multiplied and the 
more they spread abroad (v, 12), There was nothing very 
strange about that. That is the way of things the world over, 
Hindrances are the best helps in life. Difficulties promote 
progress. The sturdiest men and the hardiest trees are found 
in the rough hill country—not in the richer plains, Muscles 
which are taxed most grow strongest. Brains have added 
power with added use. There is no way of weakening a child’s 
mental and moral faculties like pampering him with iadul- 
gence. For nothing ought we to be more grateful thap for our 
privations and trials. ‘“ Whom the Lord loveth he chasten- 
eth.” God shows his love for us quite as much in what he 
denies us as in what he gives us; and quite as much in what 
he gives which we dislike asin what he gives which we enjoy. 
The more we are afilicted the more we ought to grow—in 
spiritual beauty and in spiritual power. Pharaoh didn’t 
count on this state of things when he began to afflict the chil- 
dren of Israel; but God had it in mind from the beginning, 
Thus it is in many a case. Our enemies often do more ior us 
than our friends. Persecution sometimes brings unexampled 
prosperity. The blocd of the martyrs proves the seed of the 
church. The Lord thas causeth even the wrath of man to 
praise him. 

They made their lives bitter with hard service (v.14). It is no 
credit to Pharaoh that God overruled his oppression of the 
Israelites to their advantage. In his course there is nothing 
bat guilt and shame. He who makes another life bitter, has 
the bitterness of that life to answer for, whatever good may 
come to his victim through the blessing of God. It is a terri- 
ble thing—a shameful thing also—to make another's life bit- 
ter. Yet there are boys and girls who are making their 
mothers’ lives bitter; and there are husbands who are mak- 
ing the lives of their wives bitter; and there are parents who 
are making their children’s lives bitter. Pharaoh is dead; 
there is no danger of his making our lives bitter with hard 
bondage. But the Devil is not dead; and there is danger of 
our being in hard bondage to him. Pharaoh’s bondage was 
overruled for good to those who were under it. The Devil’s 
bondage is harder than Pharaoh’s, and no good comes of it 
directly to its subjects. It were better for us to have died 
under the hardest bondage of Pharaoh, than to live on under 
the Devil’s easiest bondage. “ Know ye not, that'to whom ye 
present yourselves as servants unto obedience, his servants ye 
are whom ye obey; whether of sin unto death, or of obedience 
unto righteousness?” “ Every one that committeth sin is the 
bondservant of sin;” “for of whom a man is overcome, of 
the same is he also brought into bondage.” 


Philadelphia. 








TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A, F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


For a while after the death of Joseph all went well with 
the Israelites in Egypt. They increased and multiplied rap- 
idly. They waxed exceeding mighty, so the land of Goshen 
was filled with them, They found favor in the eyes of the 
Egyptians, and prosperity seemed to smile upon them on 
every hand. Probably it seemed to them, during this time, 
that Egypt was far in advance, in privilege and opportunity, 
of the land of Canaan, where their fathers dwelt. Th-7 had 
no desire to go back to that land, but were satisfied to dwell 
in the land of Goshen. Had things continued in this way, 
it would have required more than divine power to wean them 
from their pleasant surroundings, and remove them to the 
land promised to Abraham and his seed. How long this 
state of affairs continued, we are unable to say, for the Bible 
gives us no chronological data in the matter. 

But at last a change came over the ruling powers, and a 
king arose who “ knew not Joseph.” From that day on, the 
Egyptians frowned upon Israel, and blows took the place of 
smiles. As the years went by, this tyranny increased stead- 
ily, until at last the whole people were enslaved and ground 
down under the iron heel of power. In vain did they cry, 
for they accomplished naught with their remonstrances., 
Their burdens grew heavier and heavier, until deliverance 
seemed impossible. They were made to serve “ with rigor,” 
and their lives were made bitter with hard bondage. It 
must have been an overwhelming trial to their faith to see 
the sun thus blotted out from their heavens, and to realize 
that there was no end to their sorrow. Was God dead? 
Had he forgotten his promises to Abraham and his seed for- 
ever? Was this to be the end of their glorious entrance 
into the land of Egypt? These and similar questions must 
have oftentimes occurred to their minds, yet to none of these 
questions could they frame & comforting answer. There was 
nothing for them to lean upon all this time but the bare 
promise of God, Those who lost their faith must have given 
up to despair. 





We who look upon the experiences of the Israelites from 
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the vantage-ground of passing centuries, can realize better 
than they could the reason why God thus dealt with them. 
Doubtless he had many reasons which led him to this 
action, but to two of them especially we desire to call atten- 
tion. 

First, it was necessary to make Israel dissatisfied with their 
lot in Goshen. As we have seen before, there was danger 
they should be so contented there that they would refuse to 
emigrate even at God’s command. Like eaglets that refuse 
to leave their nest until the mother-bird stirs it up and 
drives them out, so with the Israelites until God stirred them 
up and made them dissatisfied with their lot. Thus when 
the fulness of his time came he found them, not reluctant, but 
glad to start on the journey to Canaan. 

Another reason why he thus allowed affliction to over- 
whelm them may be found in the fact that in this way their 
national life was welded into a compact whole. Israel in the 
furnace of affliction in Egypt was so utterly unified that from 
that day to this they have remained a separate people. 
Probably nothing contributed to this unification more than 
the bitter sorrow which they underwent under taskmasters. 
Thus when they came out from the land of bondage they came 
out solidly, as a cannon-ball emerges from the muzzle of a 
cannon. Their identity was preserved, and has remained 
perfect from that day to this. 

We shall see in future lessons how the experiences of Egypt 
redounded to their advantage, both on their way to, and their 
arrival in, the land of promise, 

Let us now turn for a little to practical applications of the 
lesson to our own time and experience. There are days when 
we are tempted ourselves to feel that God has forgotten us. In 
times of national peril, when the force of evil seems to be gaining 
headway, we need to remember that over and above all God 
still lives and rules. There are lessons which nations cannot 
learn in days of prosperity. The great revivals which fol- 
lowed the panic of 1857, and which brought blessing to 
countless thousands, were not the result of a “ financial 
boom,” but of a “financial crash.” The “crash” brought 
more good than any “ boom” ever produced. 

So in our individual experiences there come times when 
we have to pass through the waters of affliction. We cry out 
with the Psalmist, “ All thy waves and thy billows are gone 
over me.” Has God forgotten us? Have the powers of evil 
triumphed finally? Must we give over to the spirit of 
despair? No. Verily, God still lives, and it is his loving 
purpose to teach us through affliction more than we possibly 
could learfh through prosperity; There are .some lessons 
which nothing but pain can teach, and these are sometimes 
more precious than any others. Three thousand years ago, a 
man said, “ Before I was afflicted I went astray : but now have 
I kept thy word.” So many of us can say im these days. 
Bella Cook, who has for thirty-seven years lain on a bed of 
suffering, told the writer she had learned more through suf- 
fering than she could have learned through good health, 
What we need, then, in days of adversity, is to inquire dili- 
gently to see what lesson the Lord would have us learn, 
We may be perfectly confident that “he doth not afflict 
willingly, nor grieve the children of men.” As soon as the 
lesson is learned, the cloud will lift, and we shall again rejoice 
in the light of his countenance. 


“ Ye fearful saints, fresh courage take, 
The clouds ye so much dread 
Are big with mercy, and will break 
With blessings on your head,” 
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HINTS FOR THE INTERMEDIATE 
TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER, 


Recall from members of the class the night of prayer as 
Jacob returned to Canaan, when his name was changed to 
Israel. Jacob was then almost a hundred years old. How 
old was he when Joseph brought him before Pharaoh ? 

Children of Israel.—How many sons had Jacob? If you 
would like to know their names, they are all in our lesson. 
You remember some of the brothers from what we have 
learned of them. What did Reuben propose to do with 
Joseph at Dothan? Which brother said they had better 
sell Joseph, instead of killing him, or leaving him to starve 
in the pit? Howdid Judah show his love for Benjamin, and 
care for his father, when the brothers went to Egypt to buy 
corn? Which brother did Joseph love best, and why? 
What did Jacob foretell of Judah? These names in the sec- 
ond, third, and fourth verses are names of eleven brothers, 
who came each with their whole family, or household, to live 
in Egypt. Why had they left Canaan? Why is not Joseph’s 
name given with the list of sons? He is not counted with 
the seventy men who came with Jacob, because, as we read 
in the fifth verse, Joseph was in Egypt already. There were 
also wives and daughters and servants,—making a great 
company. 
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the children of that great company had grown up and were 
dead, so had their children and children’s children lived and 
died; yet all called “the children of Israel” kept on increas- 
ing more and more inal] the years. What did God tell Abra- 
ham about a great nation? To what did he liken for mul- 
titude the descendants Abraham should have? God was 
fulfilling his promises to Abraham and to Jacob. Famine, 
deaths, and change did not make the number of people less ; 
for God’s promises stood in strength. Five words in the sev- 
enth verse show how the children of Israel grew more and 
more. God was ruling and working in all those years, 
Joseph was right when he said to his brothers, “God did 
send me before you;” “ God meant it for good.” A strange 
nation lived in Egypt, because, long years before, God per- 
mitted some wicked men to sell a young brother to be sent 
there as a slave. 

A New King.—God was the real ruler over all, but new 
kings ruled in Egypt. Joseph was only known in the history 
of the country, and then forgotten when it suited another 
Pharaoh not to know him, or to honor the race who came 
from Canaan while Joseph’s wisdom saved Egypt from star- 
vation and poverty. All the rulers of Egypt were called 
Pharaoh. The word was used in the place of “ruler,” just 
as we say Czar when we speak of the rulers of Russia. To 
children old enough to be- interested, it will open a world 
of thought, and give taste for research, to tell of the modern 
discoveries of royal mummies, and the proofs of genuineness, 
that the very face of the one called the “ Pharaoh of the Op- 
pression ” is now in a museum in Egypt. He was RamesesII., 
often called Sesostris, and reigned sixty-seven years. He 
saw that Goshen, the best, most beautiful and fruitful, of all 
the land of Egypt, was filled with children of Israel. He 
made them slaves, and said to his princes, “ These people are 
so many and so great, they are stronger than we, and if we 
should have war with other nations, they would join our 
enemies and fight against us.” Pharaoh said, “ Let us deal 
wisely with them.” His wisdom meant, “ we cannot afford to 
let them go, for they are strong and able to work and build; 
but we must keep them in bondage, so they will not dare to 
rise up against us, or try to leave our country.” How little 
he knew of God’s plans or his promises ! 

Slavery.—Pharaoh set masters over the children of Israel, 
who gave them daily tasks, standing by with whip and lash 
to make them work the harder. On many a slab and stone, 
carvings and pictures have been found which show them at 
their tasks. They dug deep in the ground, cutting canals 
and ditches, toiling under a burning sun, They built cities, 
with vaults and stone chambers for holding stores, and called 
them “ treasure cities,” where the Egyptians safely stored pro- 
visionsor weapons within deep dark rooms with thick walls of 
brick, but no doors or windows, 

Their Lives Bitter—Trial and rough treatment, hard work 
and cruel overseers, did not kill the Israelites; it seemed as 
if they grew stronger, and more of them. The Egyptians 
made their lives bitter and hard; and they, in turn, made life 
anxious and worried for their masters. The Egyptians de- 
spised the people whom they tried to use and to crush, and 
yet feared that some day they would rebel, and use their 
strength and numbers against their unfeeling masters. In 
many museums there are samples of the bricks the Israelites 
made. They were of clay mixed with water, worked until it 
was moist enough to cut or mold in the right shape, and to 
stamp with letters or markings, which now tell of the times 
when they were made. At first, straw was given them, which 
they chopped and mixed with the plaster, and they were re- 
quired to make a certain number of bricks each day. Then, 
as the overseers were ordered by the king, they said to the 
people, “Go, get your straw where you can find it.” When 
they could not make so many bricks, and search for straw 
beside, the master said, “ Ye are idle,” and.beat them. The 
bricks were not baked over a fire, as bricks are made now, 
but were left to harden in the burning sun. What was the 
only help for the people of Israel? No doubt the Lord 
heard many a groan and cry and prayer to him. He had 
wise reasons for letting his people have sharp sorrows and 
years of affliction. The king who made their lives a burden, 
even wanted to destroy life. He was willing to let the women 
and girls live to be servants, but he gave orders that every 
little boy baby which seemed well and strong should be 
murdered. 

The Name of the Lord—The Lord watched and waited. 
He is yet showing to the world that he will keep those who 
trust in him, and he is proving that his word is sure and true. 
In one of the treasure-cities which has been unearthed, the 
lower part of the walls is made of bricks mixed with straw. 
Above them, instead of straw, are pieces of reeds, rushes, or 
coarse water-grass, while the upper rows of bricks have noth- 
ing mixed with the clay. 

Teachers can find many pictures to illustrate the lesson. 
Beside the Bible-lesson picture of overseer and slaves, there 
are many copies of sculpture and ruins in late magazine and 
other literature which can be made of great interest to intel- 
ligent children. 





They All Died.—Only eleven words in the sixth verse, but 
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they hold the story of many, many years, and many lives. All | 
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HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY JULIA E. PECK. 


Pian a map for these lessons of the Exodus which yil| 
give the children correct impressions of direction and rela. 
tion of places, as shown on the real map, and yet make it as 
much like a picture as possible. 

If this picture-map is made on the blackboard with col. 
ored crayons, be careful to reproduce it from Sunday to Sun. 
day, exactly as it was first represented, with such additions as 
grow out of each lesson. 

It is a good plan to use large sheets of white wrapping. 
paper, drawing with charcoal, or, better still, a large piece of 
cotton cloth, which can be folded into a small space and 
easily carried back and forth, if the teacher wishes to experi. 
ment, and improve her map at home. 

It is always best to let the children see the new places 
added to the map, and to allow them to assist as much as 
possible in making it. The children can often make all but 
the outline, and, with a cloth map, places can be indicated by 
stars or tents, etc., cut out of colored papers, and pinned on 
by the child who is allowed to tell the lesson story. 

We have already drawn a picture-map showing the rels- 
tive positions of “ Joseph’s home in Egypt,” the Nile river, 
and the lands of Canaan and Goshen. 

Let us be careful to keep thie map intact, as a foundation, 
or starting-point, for our new map, showing the lands of the 
Exodus, building it out as new places are mentioned. 

Begin at this point in the review. Let the children de. 
scribe the great family of Jacob moving into “ the new homes 
Joseph gave them.” Then reproduce carefully the broad 
green line used last Sunday to indicate the pasture-lands of 
Goshen, and allow the children to draw the white tents. 

Before proceeding farther, be sure that the children under. 
stand about the two names Jacob and Israel, or they will 
think that Israel is the name of a city or country. 

Describe the home in Goshen as “a pleasant place,” and 
for this description read the chapter entitled “‘The Land of 
Goshen,” in Geikie’s “ Hours with the Bible,” Vol. II. 

Here Joseph’s people had plenty to eat, which was a re- 
minder to them of the famine in Canaan ; for in their gardens 
they could raise almond-trees and fig-trees and grapes, and 
in their fields wheat and melons, and they could catch fish 
in the river, 

Jacob’s children and grandchildren and great-grandchil- 
dren learned from the Egyptians how to do other things be- 
sides taking care of their sheep. They learned how to work 
in gold and silver, wood and stone, and how to build great 
cities, 

After a long time this home was no longer a pleasant place, 

Now tell the children about the new king, who was not s0 
kind to Joseph’s people as the first king, who gave them the 
land. In speaking of the oppression, keep closely to the 
Bible text, as the words are so simple the children will 
listen. Explain the clause “serve with rigor.” 

The children will be interested in hearing that saying of 
the king, “The children of Israel are more and mightier 
than we.” 

Here remind the children of their games in which they 
“choose sides.” Emphasize the stronger “side” has often 
the larger number. 

After showing in this way the reason for the oppression, 
teach the golden text. 

These people were in trouble. Who could help them? 

Try to complete the lesson in such a way that the children 
will eagerly anticipate the story of a possible deliverance, 4 
wonderful deliverance by the hand of God. 

Tell the children there is a song about it in the Bible. 
Here recite to them the whole of Psalm 124. Do not read it, 
or the hold on their attention will be lost. 

When I get to the part you know, you may all say it with 
me, for it is like a prayer. 

If the teacher repeats the verses slowly, the children will 
recognize and join with her in reciting the last verse, which 
is their golden text. 

Northampton, Mass. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL. D., F.B.S. 


“Tury Burtt ror PHaraon TREASURE Crttes [‘store 
cities, Rev. Ver.], Prroom anp Raamses.”—Until very 
recently, there had been little scientific research in Egyp's 
excepting on the banksjof the Nile, above the commence 
ment of the Delta; but the Egypt with which we bavé 
to do in biblical history is, speaking generally, the Delts of 
Lower Egypt, for there is very little, in the Bible, of allusion 
to Upper Egypt until we reach Ethiopia, the modern Nubis, 
and countries beyond. Lately, however, attention has bee® 
turned to the Delta,and especially to the eastern portion of 
it, and richly has it been rewarded. One of the most im- 
portant points in its topography, as bearing ppon Scripture his 





tory, is to ascertain the exact position of Raamses and Succotb, 
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for, these being found, we have the first key to the ronte of 
the Exodus. M. Naville, while excavating for the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, close to Tel el-Kebir, recently found the 
ruined heaps and ancient fortified walls of a most important 
place. These ruins had been assumed to be those of Raamses 
by scholars, and are called by the natives Tel el-Maskhouta. 
By digging, Naville found a very thick and strong wall, the 
enclosure of an ancient fortress. It is built of unburnt bricks, 
enclosing an area of about twelve acres. Close by it is the 
bed of the old canal of the Pharaohs, which supplied the 
store city with water. Inside is a building two hundred 
yards square, filled by a honeycomb of solidly built square 
chambers, now filled with sand, roofless, and, which is most 
remarkable, without a door or gate of any kind ; but on the 
top of the walls are niches, marking the places where beams 
have rested, and showing that above them were dwellings, 
from which the only access to these chambers must have been 
by trap-doors. Here, then, we have one. of the store cities 
built for Pharaoh, for these chambers can have been nothing 
else but granaries, This peculiarity of reservoirs only ac- 
cessible from the roof exactly tallies with the ancient repre- 
sentations of Egyptian granaries. They are unique; nothing 
else resembling them’ has been found in Egypt. But this is 
not all, Some portions are built of brick, of Nile mud mixed 
with straw, after the usual fashion; some with chopped 
“reeds,” which is the exact meaning of the word translated 
“stubble” in our version; and others, the higher tiers, of 
dried mud without even ‘reeds, of which the supply must 
have been then exhausted. What an illustration of the his- 
tory, “Ye shall no more give the people straw,” and “the 
people were scattered abroad, throughout all the land of 





Head of Ramesis II., the sunposed Pharaoh of the oppression, from 
the mummy iu the Buolaq Museum at Cairo. 


Egypt, to gather ‘reeds’ instead of straw”! And more,— 
these large, well-squared chambers are all lined with mortar, 
which is not usual in such buildings. What.a living com- 
mentary on the words, “ They made their lives bitter with 
hard bondage, in mortar, and in brick, and in all manner of 
service in the field”! But what was this place? Greek 
and Roman inscriptions found above these ancient Egyptian 
remains show that the place was Hero-opolis of the Greeks, 
Erocastra,—a name apparently derived from the Egyptian 
word aru (“storehouses”). The Septuagint tells us that 
Joseph met his father at Hero-opolis. There can be no 
doubt of the identity of the place with Succoth. Egyptolo- 
gists had long before its discovery shown that Succoth was 
identical with the Egyptian city Sekut, rebuilt or strength- 
ened by Ramesis: II. The name Sekut has been found 
already no less than twenty-two times in the inscriptions in 
these ruins. But we are told in the passage before us that 
the store city they built was Pithom; but this place was a 
sanctuary as well as a store city, and, like many other towns, 
it had a twofold name,—a religious and a civil name, The 
town was Sakut (written, by some, Thuku); the sanctuary 
Within was Pithom, or Pithum, the abode of the setting- 
sun god Thum, and the sanctuary is called in the ingcriptions 
Pi-thum no less than fifteen times over; besides which there 
have been exhumed here several magnificent statues of 
Ramesis IL, who, as we may infer from profane history, 
almost rebuilt the Succoth of Thothmes. 


The College, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


- “Taey pm Ser over THEM TaskMAsTERs.”—Until 
Comparatively recent years this land of ancient oppressions 
afforded only too many and too pointed illustrations of these 
old cruelties, when the helpless fellaheen were herded to- 
gether, and compelled, on a miserable gpittance, to labor on 
the water-works, public buildings, or any other enterprise the 
authorities might have in. hand. The weapon so heartily 
wielded by these taskmasters, practically slave-drivers, was 


emphasis which this employment put upon the fact that they 





that modern and much more sanguinary instrument of tor- 
ture, the curddj (“whip”). An added humiliation lay in the 


were not free. 

“Harp Service in Mortar And IN Bricx.”—The Is- 
raelites were a shepherd people, therefore nomads. This 
work was utterly contrary to the whole spirit of their life. 
There are instances, it is true, on record, where wandering 
tribes have adopted settled habits, building and cultivating 
the soil. The Israelites were, by and by, themselves to afford 
a conspicuous example of this, at least in the case of those 
who settled west of the Jordan; but asa rule it holds true 
that attempts made to induce the Arab to change the nomadic 
for the settled life, the large leisure of the fields for the bind- 
ing occupations of laborer or artisan, have, like that recently 
made in the Wady Feirin, ended in failure. The soft hands 
of the shepherd lack cunning for the laying of stone, brick, 
and mortar, and his soul revolts against the uncongenial 
task. Even life in a city, apart altogether from disagreeable 
toil, cannot usually be long endured by the Bedwy. His 
soul longs for the freedom of the wilds, and his spirit pants 
for the fresh air of his native uplands, This helps us to 
appreciate the depth and grievousness of the oppression to 
which the shepherd children of Jacob were subiected. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





A LESSON FOR TROUBLE-TIMES, 
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“‘ His purposes will ripen fast, 
Unfolding every hour.” | 
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THOU HAST BEEN FAITHFUL, 








+ 
HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Oh, what shall I do to be saved ?”’ 

** All glory to Jesus be given.” 

“‘ Tf never the gaze of sun and moon.” 

* Save, Jesus, save! ”’ 

“ Fierce and wild the storm is raging.” 

“ Only trusting in my Saviour.” 

** When we reach our Father’s dwelling.” 
“T know not what awaits me.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY AMOS R. WELLS. 


FOR THE TEACHER. 


For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1, Seep or A Nation (vs. 1-5).—Who wrote this bouk ? 
What is meant by itsname? Why is itso named? Which 
of the names of the “children of Israel” have become com- 
mon Christian names? Why these, above the others? De- 
scribe briefly the character of each of these founders of tribes, 
so far as our previous lessons have disclosed their characters. 

2. A Fruirruy Nation (vs. 6,7).—Why is it that the his- 
tory of the Israelites between Joseph and Moses is so quickly 
told? How far is it true that great men make history? By 
the time of the exodus, the seventy had increased to how 
many? (Num.1:46.) In how many generations? (1 Chron. 
7 : 23-27.) What points in the character of the Hebrews 
help to account for this rapid increase? What in their sur- 
roundings and circumstances? What supernatural cause 
may there have been also? 

3. A Nation FEARED (vs. 8-10).—Why is it probable 
that this “new king” belonged to a new dynasty? What 
was his name? For what works is he famous? What are 
some great men of our country’s history whom our rulers 
must “know,” if the country is to be well governed? How 
do you explain the king’s fear of the Hebrews? In what 
ways could the king have converted the strength of the He- 
brews into a bulwark for his realm? What, then, would 
have been a truly “ wise” way of dealing with them? 

4. A Nation Oppressep (vs. 11, 13, 14).—What sort of 
fnen were these taskmasters? Nearly every one is taskmas- 





no longer the relatively humane “rod” of the ancients, but 
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What was the use of these treasure cities? What in the 
recent discovery of Pithom corroborates the Scripture ac- 
count? (Exod,5:7,12) On what kinds of works, besides 
these, were the Hebrews probably employed? What are 
some of the hardships an enslaved people is certain to suffer? 
5. A Nation BLEessep or Gop (v. 12).—During this 
Egyptian bondage, what good did the Israelites get from 
their oppressors? What dengers they must have met in 
Canaan did they escape in Egypt? How were they prepared 
y their sufferings also for the work God had for them to do? 
hat are some of the “ uses of adversity’ to all God’s chil- 
dren ? 

FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 
1, How many sons had Jacob? 2, How many men in all 
went into Egypt with Jacob? 3, In what ways did God bless 
them? 4, What change in Egypt made a change in the lot 
of the Israelites? 5. How did the new Pharaoh oppress 
them? 6, Whateffect had this oppression on them? 7. Why 
did God permit his people to suffer so? 


Boston, Mass, 


QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED IN WRITING,! 
1. What points of Israel’s history are in the first eight 
verses of this lesson? 2. What troubled the new king? 
8. How did he try to crush the Israelites? 4. How did his 
plan succeed? 5. What lessons may we learn from this story? , 





1 Nore.—These questions are given also in The Scholar’s Magazine, 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and 
blank space is allowed on that page for the written answers. Send 
for free specimen copy to John D, Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


God’s plans prospering in spite of man’s opposings, is a 
plain teaching of this lesson. Pharaoh was neither the first 
man nor the last one to suppose that he could have his own way 
when his way was not God’s way. And Pharaoh was just 
about as successful as the average man in this line, and no 
more 80. 

The experience of Pharaoh in his purpose of getting rid of 
the Israelites was not altogether unlike the experience of the 
evil-minded sons of Jacob in their attempt to be rid of Joseph 
because of their jealousy and envy. The very means they 
employed for their brother’s ruin were used of God to prosper 
and advance him. And the things that Pharaoh chose for 
the crushing out of the Israelites caused them to multiply 
and extend all the more. 

In view of this great truth, that God’s protection never 
fails, and that man’s hatred cannot harm those whom God 
keeps, we need not fear what man shall do against us; nor 
can we ever hope that we can oppose God successfully, 
There are bitter trials for God’s children, through man’s 
opposings; but there is sure triumph in the end for those 
who keep close to God. 


ADDED POINTS. 


Sons of a common ancestry have varied characters and 
destinies. Even though they came from the same stock, they 
do not necessarily come to the same end. 

In remembering our fathers we ought to have a care to 
imitate their virtues and to avoid their faults, We cought to 
do better than they did. 

It is well to look out for the future, and to plan accord- 
ingly. But it is never safe to act unjustly, or to oppress 
others as a means of our own advancement. 

The truest wisdom im dealing with the ‘‘ dangerous classes” 
is to treat them with kindness, and to promote their true wel- 
fare, instead of trying to crush them out. ; 

Well-doers may have a hard time in their well-doing. 
The best may be those who suffer most. : e 
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neers 
the vantage-ground of passing centuries, can realize better 
than they could the reason why God thns dealt with them. 
Doubtless he had many reasons which led him to this 
action, but to two of them especially we desire to call atten- 
tion. 

First, it was necessary to make Israel dissatisfied with their 
lot in Goshen. As we have seen before, there was danger 
they should be so contented there that they would refuse to 
emigrate even at God’s command. Like eaglets that refuse 
to leave their nest until the mother-bird stirs it up and 
drives them out, so with the Israelites until God stirred them 
up and made them dissatisfied with their lot. Thus when 
the fulness of his time came he found them, not reluctant, but 
glad to start on the journey to Canaan. 

Another reason why he thus allowed affliction to over- 
whelm them may be found in the fact that in this way their 
national life was welded into a compact whole, Israel in the 
furnace of affliction in Egypt was so utterly unified that from 
that day to this they have remained a separate people. 
Probably nothing contributed to this unification more than 
the bitter sorrow which they underwent under taskmasters. 
Thus when they came out from the land of bondage they came 
out solidly, as a cannon-ball emerges from the muzzle of a 
cannon. Their identity was preserved, and has remained 
perfect from that day to this. 

We shall see in future lessons how the experiences of Egypt 
redounded to their advantage, both on their way to, and their 
arrival in, the land of promise, 

Let us now turn for a little to practical applications of the 
lesson to our own time and experience. There are days when 
we are tempted ourselves to feel that God has forgotten us. In 
times of national peril, when the force of evil seems to be gaining 
headway, we need to remember that over and above all God 
still lives and rules. There are lessons which nations cannot 
learn in days of prosperity. The great revivals which fol- 
lowed the panic of 1857, and which brought blessing. to 
countless thousands, were not the result of a “ financial 
boom,” but of a “financial crash.” The “crash” brought 
more good than any “ boom” ever produced. 

So in our individual experiences there come times when 
we have to pass through the waters of affliction. Wecry out 
with the Psalmist, “ All thy waves and thy billows are gone 
over me.” Has God forgotten us? Have the powers of evil 
triumphed finally? Must we give over to the spirit of 
despair? No. Verily, God still lives, and it is his loving 
purpose to teach us through affliction more than we possibly 
could learh through prosperity: There are some lessons 
which nothing but pain can teach, and these are sometimes 
more precious than any others. Three thousand years ago,a 
man said, “ Before I was afflicted I went astray : but now have 
I kept thy word.” So many of us can say in these days. 
Bella Cook, who has for thirty-seven years lain on a bed of 
suffering, told the writer she had learned more through suf- 
fering than she could have learned through good health, 
What we need, then, in days of adversity, is to inquire dili- 
gently to see what lesson the Lord would have us learn. 
We may be perfectly confident that “he doth not afflict 
willingly, nor grieve the children of men.” As soon as the 
lesson is learned, the cloud will lift, and we shall again rejoice 
in the light of his countenance. 


“ Ye fearful saints, fresh courage take, 
The clouds ye so much dread 
Are big with mercy, and will break 
With blessings on your head,” 


New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE INTERMEDIATE 
TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Recall from members of the class the night of prayer as 
Jacob returned to Canaan, when his name was changed to 
Israel. Jacob was then almost a hundred years old. How 
old was he when Joseph brought him before Pharaoh ? 

Children of Israel—How many sons had Jacob? If you 
would like to know their names, they are all in our lesson. 
You remember some of the brothers from what we have 
learned of them. What did Reuben propose to do with 
Joseph at Dothan? Which brother said they had better 
sell Joseph, instead of killing him, or leaving him to starve 
in the pit? Howdid Judah show his love for Benjamin, and 
care for his father, when the brothers went to Egypt to buy 
corn? ‘Which brother did Joseph love best, and why? 
What did Jacob foretell of Judah? These names in the sec- 
ond, third, and fourth verses are names of eleven brothers, 
who came each with their whole family, or household, to live 
in Egypt. Why had they left Canaan? Why is not Joseph’s 
mame given with the list of sons? He is not counted with 
the seventy men who came with Jacob, because, as we read 
in the fifth verse, Joseph was in Egypt already. There were 
also wives and daughters and servants,—making a great 
company. . 

They All Died.—Only eleven words in the sixth verse, but 
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they hold the story of many, many years, and many lives. All | 


the children of that great company had grown up and were 
dead, so had their children and children’s children lived and 
died ; yet all called “the children of Israel” kept on increas- 
ing more and more inal] the years. What did God tell Abra- 
ham about a great nation? ‘To what did he liken for mul- 
titude the descendants Abraham should have? God was 
fulfilling his promises to Abraham and to Jacob, Famine, 
deaths, and change did not make the number of people less ; 
for God’s promises stood in strength. Five words in the sev- 
enth verse show how the children of Israel grew more and 
more, God was ruling and working in all those years. 
Joseph was right when he said to his brothers, “God did 
send me before you;” “God meant it for good.” A strange 
nation lived in Egypt, because, long years before, God per- 
mitted some wicked men to sell a young brother to be sent 
there as a slave. 

A New King.—God was the real ruler over all, but new 
kings ruled in Egypt. Joseph was only known in the history 
of the country, and then forgotten when it suited another 
Pharaoh not to know him, or to honor the race who came 
from Canaan while Joseph’s wisdom saved Egypt from star- 
vation and poverty. All the rulers of Egypt were called 
Pharaoh. The word was used in the place of “ruler,” just 
as we say Czar when we speak of the rulers of Russia. To 
children old enough to be- interested, it will open a world 
of thought, and give taste for research, to tell of the modern 
discoveries of royal mummies, and the proofs of genuineness, 
that the very face of the one called the “ Pharaoh of the Op- 
pression ” is now in a museum in Egypt. He was RamesesII., 
often called Sesostris, and reigned sixty-seven years. He 
saw that Goshen, the best, most beautiful and fruitful, of all 
the land of Egypt, was filled with children of Israel. He 
made them slaves, and said to his princes, “ These people are 
so many and so great, they are stronger than we, and if we 
should have war with other nations, they would join our 
enemies and fight against us.’ Pharaoh said, “ Let us deal 
wisely with them.” His wisdom meant, “ we cannot afford to 
let them go, for they are strong and able to work and build; 
but we must keep them in bondage, so they will not dare to 
rise up against us, or try to leave our country.” How little 
he knew of God’s plans or his promises ! 

Slavery.—Pharaoh set masters over the children of Israel, 
who gave them daily tasks, standing by with whip and lash 
to make them work the harder. On many a slab and stone, 
carvings and pictures have been found which show them at 
their tasks. They dug deep in the ground, cutting canals 
and ditches, toiling under a burning sun. They built cities, 
with vaults and stone chambers for holding stores, and called 
them “ treasure cities,” where the Egyptians safely stored pro- 
visionsor weapons within deep dark rooms with thick walls of 
brick, but no doors or windows. 

Their Lives Bitter.—Trial and rough treatment, hard work 
and cruel overseers, did not kill the Israelites; it seemed as 
if they grew stronger, and more of them. The Egyptians 
made their lives bitter and hard; and they, in turn, made life 
anxious and worried for their masters. The Egyptians de- 
spised the people whom they tried to use and to crush, and 
yet feared that some day they would rebel, and use their 
strength and numbers against their unfeeling masters. In 
many museums there are samples of the bricks the Israelites 
made. They were of clay mixed with water, worked until it 
was moist enough to cut or mold in the right shape, and to 
stamp with letters or markings, which now tell of the times 
when they were made. At first, straw was given them, which 
they chopped and mixed with the plaster, and they were re- 
quired to make a certain number of bricks each day. Then, 
as the overseers were ordered by the king, they said to the 
people, “Go, get your straw where you can find it.” When 
they could not make so many bricks, and search for straw 
beside, the master said, “ Ye are idle,” and. beat them. The 
bricks were not baked over a fire, as bricks are made now, 
but were left to harden in the burning sun. What was the 
only help for the people of Israel? No doubt the Lord 
heard many a groan and cry and prayer to him. He had 
wise reasons for letting his people have sharp sorrows and 
years of affliction. The king who made their lives a burden, 
even wanted to destroy life. He was willing to let the women 
and girls live to be servants, but he gave orders that every 
little boy baby which seemed well and strong should be 
murdered. 

The Name of the Lord.—The Lord watched and waited. 
He is yet showing to the world that he will keep those who 
trust in him, and he is proving that his word is sure and true. 
In one of the treasure-cities which has been unearthed, the 
lower part of the walls is made of bricks mixed with straw. 
Above them, instead of straw, are pieces of reeds, rushes, or 
coarse water-grass, while the upper rows of bricks have noth- 
ing mixed with the clay. 

Teachers can find many pictures to illustrate the lesson. 
Beside the Bible-lesson picture of overseer and slaves, there 
are many copies of sculpture and ruins in late magazine and 
other literature which can be made of great interest to intel- 
ligent children. 


Louisville, Ky. 
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HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY JULIA E. PEGK. 


Plan a map for these lessons of the Exodus which yijj 
give the children correct impressions of direction and rely. 
tion of places, as shown on the real map, and yet make it as 
much like a picture as possible. 

If this picture-map is made on the blackboard with col. 
ored crayons, be careful to reproduce it from Sunday to Sun. 
day, exactly as it was first represented, with such additions as 
grow out of each lesson. 

It is a good plan to use large sheets of white wrapping. 
paper, drawing with charcoal, or, better still, a large piece of 
cotton cloth, which can be folded into a small space and 
easily carried back and forth, if the teacher wishes to experi- 
ment, and improve her map at home. 

It is always best to let the children see the new places 
added to the map, and to allow them to assist as much as 
possible in making it. The children can often make all but 
the outline, and, with a cloth map, places can be indicated by 
stars or tents, etc., cut out of colored papers, and pinned on 
by the child who is allowed to tell the lesson, story. 

We have already drawn a picture-map showing the rela- 
tive positions of “ Joseph’s home in Egypt,” the Nile river, 
and the lands of Canaan and Goshen. 

Let us be careful to keep this map intact, as a foundation, 
or starting-point, for our new map, showing the lands of the 
Exodus, building it out as new places are mentioned. 

Begin at this point in the review. Let the children de. 
scribe the great family of Jacob moving into “ the new homes 
Joseph gave them.” Then reproduce carefully the broad 
green line used last Sunday to indicate the pasture-lands of 
Goshen, and allow the children to draw the white tents. 

Before proceeding farther, be sure that the children under. 
stand about the two names Jacob and Israel, or they will 
think that Israel is the name of a city or country. 

Describe the home in Goshen as “a pleasant place,” and 
for this description read the chapter entitled “‘The Land of 
Goshen,” in Geikie’s “‘ Hours with the Bible,” Vol. II. 

Here Joseph’s people had plenty to eat, which was a re- 
minder to them of the famine in Canaan; for in their gardens 
they could raise almond-trees and fig-trees and grapes, and 
in their fields wheat and melons, and they could catch fish 
in the river, 

Jacob’s children and grandchildren and great-grandchil- 
dren learned from the Egyptians how to do other things be- 
sides taking care of their sheep. They learned how to work 
in gold and silver, wood and stone, and how to build great 
cities, 

After a long time this home was no longer a pleasant place, 

Now tell the children about the new king, who was not s0 
kind to Joseph’s people as the first king, who gave them the 
land. In speaking of the oppression, keep closely to the 
Bible text, as the words are so simple the children will 
listen. Explain the clause “serve with rigor.” 

The children will be interested in hearing that saying of 
the king, “The children of Israel are more and mightier 
than we.” 

Here remind the children of their gamés in which they 
“ choose sides.” Emphasize the stronger “side” has often 
the larger number. 

After showing in this way the reason for the oppression, 
teach the golden text. 

These people were in trouble. Who could help them? 

Try to complete the lesson in such a way that the children 
will eagerly anticipate the story of a possible deliverance, & 
wonderful deliverance by the hand of God. 

Tell the children there is a song about it in the Bible. 
Here recite to them the whole of Psalm 124. Do not read it, 
or the hold on their attention will be lost. 

When I get to the part you know, you may all say it with 
me, for it is like a prayer. 

If the teacher’ repeats the verses slowly, the children will 
recognize and join with her in reciting the last verse, which 
is their golden text. 

Northampton, Mass. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F. B.S. 


“Tury Burur ror PHaraon Treasure Cittes [‘store 
cities,’ Rev. Ver.], Prraom anp Raamses.”—Until very 
recently, there had been little scientific research in Egypt 
excepting on the banksjof the Nile, ‘above the commence- 
ment of the Delta; but the Egypt with which we have 
to do in biblical history is, speaking generally, the Delta of 
Lower Egypt, for there is very little, in the Bible, of allusion 
to Upper Egypt until we reach Ethiopia, the modern Nubia, 
and countries beyond. Lately, however, attention has been 
turned to the Delta,,and especially to the eastern portion of 
it, and richly has it been rewarded. One of the most '™ 
portant points in its topography, as bearing gipon Scripture his- 





tory, is to ascertain the exact position of and Succoth, 
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pA 
for, these being found, we have the first key to the route of 
the Exodus. M. Naville, while excavating for the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, close to Tel el-Kebir, recently found the 
ruined heaps and ancient fortified walls of a most important 
place. These ruins had been assumed to be those of Raamses 
by scholars, and are called by the natives Tel el-Maskhouta. 
By digging, Naville found a very thick and strong wall, the 
enclosure of an ancient fortress. It is built of unburnt bricks, 
enclosing an area of about twelve acres, Close by it is the 
bed of the old canal of the Pharaohs, which supplied the 
store city with water. Inside is a building two hundred 
yards square, filled by a honeycomb of solidly built square 
chambers, now filled with sand, roofless, and, which is ‘most 
remarkable, without a door or gate of any kind ; but on the 
top of the walls are niches, marking the places where beams 
have rested, and showing that above them were dwellings, 
from which the only access to these chambers must have been 
by trap-doors. Here, then, we have one of the store cities 
built for Pharaoh, for these chambers can have been nothing 
else but granaries. This peculiarity of reservoirs only ac- 
cessible from the roof exactly tallies with the ancient repre- 
sentations of Egyptian granaries. They are unique; nothing 
else resembling them’ has been found in Egypt. But this is 
not all, Some portions are built of brick, of Nile mud mixed 
with straw, after the usual fashion; some with chopped 
« reeds,” which is the exact meaning of the word translated 
“stubble” in our version; and others, the higher tiers, of 
dried mud without even reeds, of which the supply must 
have been then exhausted. What an illustration of the his- 
tory, “Ye shall no more give the people straw,” and “the 
people were scattered abroad, throughout all the land of 





Head of Ramesis II., the snnposed Pharaoh of the oppression, from 
the mummy in the Boolag Museum at Cairo. 


Egypt, to gather ‘reeds’ instead of straw”! And more,— 
these large, well-squared chambers are all lined with mortar, 
which is not usual in such buildings. What.a living com- 
mentary on the words, “ They made their lives bitter with 
hard bondage, in mortar, and in brick, and in all manner of 
service in the field”! But what was this place? Greek 
and Roman inscriptions found above these ancient Egyptian 
remains show that the place was Hero-opolis of the Greeks, 
Erocastra,—a name apparently derived from the Egyptian 
word aru (“storehouses”). The Septuagint tells us that 
Joseph met his father at Hero-opolis. There can be no 
doubt of the identity of the place with Succoth. Egyptolo- 
gists had long before its discovery shown that Succoth was 
identical with the Egyptian city Sekut, rebuilt or strength- 
ened by Ramesis:II. The name Sekut has been found 
already no less than twenty-two times in the inscriptions in 
these ruins. But we are told in the passage before us that 
the store city they built was Pithom; but this place was a 
Sanctuary as well as a store city, and, like many other towns, 
it had a twofold name,—a religious and a civil name, The 
town was Sakut (written, by some, Thuku); the sanctuary 
within was Pithom, or Pithum, the abode of the setting- 
sun god Thum, and the sanctuary is called in the ingcriptions 
Pi-thum no less than fifteen times over; besides which there 
have been exhumed here several magnificent statues of 
Ramesis Il., who, as we may infer from profane history, 
almost rebuilt the Succoth of Thothmes. 


The College, Durham, England. 








BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


- “Taey pr Ser oveR THEM TaskMAsTERS.”—Until 
Comparatively recent years this land of ancient oppressions 
afforded only too many and too pointed illustrations of these 
old cruelties, when the helpless fellaheen were herded to- 
gether, and compelled, on a miserablegpittance, to labor on 
the water-works, public buildings, or any other enterprise the 
authorities might have in. hand. The weapon so heartily 
wielded by these taskmasters, practically slave-drivers, was 


emphasis which this employment put upon the fact that they 





that modern and much more sanguinary instrument of tor- 
ture, the curbdj (“whip”). An added humiliation lay in the 


were not free. 

“Harp Service in Mortar AND IN Bricx.”—The Is- 
raelites were a shepherd people, therefore nomads. This 
work was utterly contrary to the whole spirit of their life. 
There are instances, it is true, on record, where wandering 
tribes have adopted settled habits, building and cultivating 
the soil. The Israelites were, by and by, themselves to afford 
& conspicuous example of this, at least in the case of those 
who settled west of the Jordan; but asa rule it holds true 
that attempts made to induce the Arab to change the nomadic 
for the settled life, the large leisure of the fields for the bind- 
ing occupations of laborer or artisan, have, like that recently 
made in the Wady Feirfn, ended in failure. The soft hands 
of the shepherd lack cunning for the laying of stone, brick, 
and mortar, and his soul revolts against the uncongenial 
task. Even life in a city, apart altogether from disagreeable 
toil, cannot usually be long endured by the Bedwy. His 
soul longs for the freedom of the wilds, and his spirit pants 
for the fresh air of his native uplands. This helps us to 
appreciate the depth and grievousness of the oppression to 
which the shepherd children of Jacob were subjected, 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





A LESSON FOR TROUBLE-TIMES. 





EOPLE 


GOD'S Praise GROW. 


URPOSES 





‘* His purposes will ripen fast, 
Unfolding every hour.” 








THE GAIN OF DRUDGERY. 





IT UTY. 
IS ISCIPLINE. 
MY OOR. 








THOU HAST BEEN FAITHFUL, 








* 
HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Oh, what shall I do to be saved ?”’ 

** All glory to Jesus be given.” 

“If never the gaze of sun and moon.” 
“Save, Jesus, save! ”’ 

“ Fierce and wild the storm is raging.” 

“ Only trusting in my Saviour.’ 

‘* When we reach our Father’s dwelling.” 
“T know not what awaits me.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY AMOS R. WELLS. 


FOR THE TEACHER. 


For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1, Seep or A Nation (vs. 1-5).—Who wrote this bouk ? 
What is meant by its name? Whyisitso named? Which 
of the names of the “children of Israel” have become com- 
mon Christian names? Why these, above the others? De- 
scribe briefly the character of each of these founders of tribes, 
so far as our previous lessons have disclosed their characters. 

2. A Frurirrut Nation (vs. 6,7).—Why is it that the his- 
tory of the Israelites between Joseph and Moses is so quickly 
told? How far is it true that great men make history? By 
the time of the exodus, the seventy had increased to how 
many? (Num.1:46.) In how many generations? (1 Chron. 
7 : 23-27.) What points in the character of the Hebrews 
help to account for this rapid increase? What in their sur- 
roundings and circumstances? What supernatural cause 
may there have been also? 

3. A Nation FEearep (vs. 8-10).—Why is it probable 
that this “new king” belonged to a new dynasty? What 
was hisname? For what works is he famous? What are 
some great men of our country’s history whom our rulers 
must “know,” if the country is to be well governed? How 
do you explain the king’s fear of the Hebrews? In what 
ways could the king have converted the strength of the He- 
brews into a bulwark for his realm? What, then, would 
have been a truly “ wise” way of dealing with them? 


fnen were these taskmasters? Nearly every one is taskmas- 





Be longer the relatively humane “rod” of the ancients, but 


4. A Nation Oppressep (vs. 11, 13, 14).—What sort of 


What was the use of these treasure cities? What in the 
recent discovery of Pithom corroborates the Scripture ac- 
count? (Exod, 5:7,12.) On what kinds of works, besides 
these, were the Hebrews probably employed? What are 
some of the hardships an enslaved people is certain to suffer? 
5. A Nation Biessep or Gop (v. 12).—During this 
Egyptian bondage, what good did the Israelites get from 
their oppressors? What dangers they must have met in 
Canaan did they escape in Egypt? How were they prepared 
y their sufferings also for the work God had for them to do? 
‘hat are some of the “ uses of adversity’ to all God’s chil- 
dren ? 
FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1, How many sons had Jacob? 2, How many men in all 
went into Egypt with Jacob? 3, In what ways did God bless 
them? 4, What change in Egypt made a change in the lot 
of the Israelites? 5. How did the new Pharach oppress 
them? 6, Whateffect had this oppression on them? 7. Why 
did God permit his people to suffer so? 


Boston, Mass, 


QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED IN WRITING! 
1. What points of Israel’s history are in the first eight 
verses of this lesson? 2. What troubled the new king? 
3. How did he try to crush the Israelites? 4. How did his 
plan succeed? 5, What lessons may we learn from this story? , 





1 Nore,—These questions are given also in The Scholar’s Magazine, 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and 
blank space is allowed on that page for the written answers, Send 
for free specimen copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


God’s plans prospering in spite of man’s opposings, is a 
plain teaching of this lesson. Pharaoh was neither the first 
man nor the last one to suppose that he could have his own way 
when his way was not God’s way. And Pharaoh was just 
about as successful as the average man in this line, and no 
more 80. 

The experience of Pharaoh in his purpose of getting rid of 
the Israelites was not altogether unlike the experience of the 
evil-minded sons of Jacob in their attempt to be rid of Joseph 
because of their jealousy and envy. The very means they 
employed for their brother’s ruin were used of God to prosper 
and advance him. And the things that Pharaoh chose for 
the crushing out of the Israelites caused them to multiply 
and extend all the more, 

In view of this great truth, that God’s protection never 
fails, and that man’s hatred cannot harm those whom God 
keeps, we need not fear what man shall do against us; nor 
can we ever hope that we can oppose God successfully, 
There are bitter trials for God’s childref, through man’s 
opposings; but there is sure triumph in the end for those 
who keep close to God. 





ADDED POINTS. 


Sons of a common ancestry have varied characters and 
destinies. Even though they came from the same stock, they 
do not necessarily come to the same end, 

In remembering our fathers we ought to have a care to 
imitate their virtues and to avoid their faults, We ought to 
do better than they did. 

It is well to look out for the future, and to plan accord- 
ingly. But it is never safe to act unjustly, or to oppress 
others as a means of our own advancement. 

The truest wisdom in dealing with the “‘ dangerous classes” 
is to treat them with kindness, and to promote their true wel- 
fare, instead of trying to crush them out. , 

Well-doers may have a hard time in their well-doing. 
The best may be those who suffer most. é ° 





WORK AND WORKERS. 


—— 

CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1894. 
Louisiana, at New Orleans.............0.scsceeeceseceeseesees April 26-28 
CI, BE Bees 0s0s vnnensece onervese sepeoeses fecospoch estedinnne May 1-3 
BI, GE Wr III hie codcesies coccccsce oscercene cosonctns beteeh May 8-10 
BARRE, 06 POSSI. 000ccssce coccsscce coccce cnsovsece cosccooce soeabe May 15-17 
Minnesota, at St. Paul..............:c00ecereesees ceeeeenee cosees May 21-23 
Washington, at Tacoma..............006sccressee sereeeere senses May 21-23 
Georgian, at Atlamta., 680. 200000008 cevvcsees sicees coocceese socees May 29-31 
Ohio, at Dayton...............++ gicpeator eoceniene chensnies siuipabid June 5-7 
South Dakota, at Miller...........c000secssssss cesses sesees sense June 5-7 
IE, Ge TIO io ccs co ge 0 bosces vovcsqcesene séeves oenioocsi June 12-14 
FRGTORG, Gb MIB. i000 6000 cocrcceee aéccceces ccesee covngs ances June 12-14 
New York, at Ithaca........... caccnsnse socceipteuseeebopeaapal June 26-28 
Towa, at Waterloo.............0.0ée0sssereeeseees +++ June 29 to July 2 


Chautauqua (Int. Executive Committee meeting, 
Int, Field Workers’ conference)....... August 16-18 
North Carolina, at Durham. ........ 2.0... sccs00 ceneeseee August 21-23 





ter to some one else ; how ought this: overseeing to be done? 


Kentucky, at Russelville.............. sce ssrrrreeeseeees August 28-30 
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New Brunswick, at Frederickton,....0....:0ssecccoees soseveees October | ciates who are no more among us. On the other hand, | is a comparative table of contents, an analysis of the 

ae py ae hen > a5 cccadbbede iibeaeboce November 5-7 | we are developing a new force of workers. We are be- | Gospels, a complete list of various readings, as wel! a8 an 
chigan, at Grand Rapids..............0++ sss +++. November 13 | pi nn} fthem. W in | exhaustive collection of the ancient referene 

Connecticut (biennial), at New London........... November 13-15 Pag te WEE now Selds, ene mele Of om oe. ‘ alipek.. 





SOUTH DAKOTA SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
ORGANIZATION, 


BY J. W. SMITH, 


The principle of “unity in variety” has no or 
illustration than in modern Sunday-school work,—unity 
in aim and spirit, variety in plans and methods. 

Little need to discuss the former; the latter must 
always vary with circumstances, and form a subject for 
study and improvement. 

But, however varied the methods adopted to suit dif- 
ferent circumstances, there is a practical unanimity 
among Sunday-school workers on one point; namely, 
the value of organization. And there has never been so 
wide and deep an interest felt in finding the best meth- 
ods of associated work as at the present time. 

South Dakota has not yet reached a conspicuous place 
in the Sunday-school army of our land, and it may be 
fairly doubted whether her plans and progress are of 
great interest to the majority of the readers of The Sun- 
day School Times. Yet it isin this great middle land, 
between the older states and the frontier, that the 
sternest work is demanded. Imperfect as the work is, it 
is no longer playing at Sunday-school. A systematic 
conquest is begun; the workers are fully committed; 
yet, lacking the momentum gained in older communi- 
ties, they are pushing forward the work on a steep up- 
ward grade. And since this wing of the Sunday-school 
army has a close but widely extended fellowship, it may 
serve the cause at large to offer a few facts and sugges- 
tions gathered from the work and experience of our state 
association. 

Without stopping even to outline the history of this 
association, it may be said that an active territorial or- 
ganization existed for years before statehood began, 
uniting scores of workers who traveled incredible dis- 
tances, not by steam, in order to meet in convention. In 
fact, I cannot say when the organized work began, but 
am of the opinion that the first settlers brought the plan 
and the International lessons in their pockets. At any 
rate, when the twin Dakotas swung into line as states, 
each had only to prefix “ North” and “ South ” respec- 
tively to the already familiar ‘‘ Dakota Sunday-school 
Association,” and I think each organization has, since 
then, been continuously active. 

Aside from the customary officers, who, with four 
others, constitute the executive committee, we have a 
special district committee, consisting of one member in 
each of the eight districts into which the state is divided, 
which is expected to co-operate with the executive com- 
mittee in attending county conventions, and promoting 
thorough organization in their respective districts. 

This feature, which is not peculiar to this state, was 
adopted in 1892, to avoid the expense of a salaried field 
agent, A year like the present one is not just the time 
to declare the experiment a failure; but it has yet to 
prove its efficiency, notwithstanding that the committee 
includes some. of our most earnest workers, who have 
rendered valuable aid to the state secretary. 

No doubt the efficiency of this committee will be found 
directly proportionate to that of the secretary himself, 
and is, in any case, a help to the work; but it is clearly 


make this work his special business. Some, indeed, have 
come to regard it a false economy to try to save the salary 
of a state missionary. They believe that such an officer, 
wisely chosen, can raise his salary on the field, besides 
sufficient funds to meet other expenses of state work, 
easier than the latter alone can be obtained by corre- 
spondence, not to speak of the great value of his main 
work in promoting Bible study and its good results 
throughout the state. To say that a good field secretary 
is an expense to the state association, is to say that the 
engineer should discard his oil-can and his fireman. 
The result would be worry and wear and slow progress. 

But I am aware that what Sunday-school people want 
is not opinions and theories, but facts and experiences 
that Will, by comparison, be instruetive. Of course, just 
now, one omnipresent experience is the want of money. 
Another has been the temporary diversion of interest as 
well as funds to the World’s Fair. But how do these 
things affect the work of our Sunday-school associations? 
There has been a forced pause, to be sure, but not one of 


more fully to realize that, however desirable are great 
leaders and fifty-dollar donations, they are not the essen- 
tial elements of success ; also, that the burden of labor 
and expense, if widely and evenly distributed, becomes 
a tonic instead, that makes work more enjoyable. In 
short, we are meeting these stern conditions in a self- 
reliant spirit, and turning to a good account the day of 
small things. Probably alarger proportion of our people 
feel a personal interest in the work of our state associa- 
tion than ever before. Already there is a strife among 
state officers to share the burdens incident to state work ; 
and the teachers and scholars are not behind them in 
this spirit, if the timidity or forgetfulness too common 
among superintendents did not prevent its manifestation. 

It is a pleasure to note the movement toward the em- 
ployment of a field secretary, even now, at the lowest 
ebb in our finances, when we can least afford to dispense 
with such services, They are not a luxury,-but a ne- 
cessity, either in connection with or separate from the 
duties of statistical secretary. 

It may be admitted without shame that we are much 
behind many of the states in organized Sunday-school 
work, and the use of many modern appliances thereto, 
as we are also in their good results. The time for some 
of these new features has, with us, not yet arrived. But 
with the state, county, and, to some extent, township 
organization, with their respective conventions, normal 
lessons, etc., many parts of the state are becoming famil- 
iar. Indeed, nearly all the counties where the popula- 
tion is not too sparse to admit of it, already have their 
organizations. Our delegates to the Seventh Inter- 
national Convention had their spirits kindled anew, and 
the fire is burning in their bones. We shall all be 
quickened by it; for, let me say this emphatically, our 
progress, such as it is, we owe largely to the enterprise 
of other state associations, whose influence is exerted 
through the various conventions and the Sunday-school 
journals. We hope to follow at a more rapid pace, and 
erelong to become the friendly rivals of our most ad- 
vanced neighbors. 


Wessington, S. D. 





BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


TATIAN’S DIATESSARON.* 


The full titlepage, given above, conveys some infor- 
mation respecting the interesting volume to which it is 
prefixed. But it could not tell the romantic story of the 
“find” that restored to us one of the strongest proofs of 
the early origin of our four Gospels, 

The Diatessaron of Tatian, the earliest attempt to con- 
struct a single narrative out of the four Gospels, was 
long supposed to be lost. An Arabic manuscript in the 
Vatican library contained part of it, but of this little,use 
was made. A commentary upon the Diatessaron, by 
Ephraim the Syrian, was found in an Armenian version 
in 1841, but scarcely noticed until 1871. In 1881, Zahn 
attempted to reconstruct the work from the scanty 
materials then accessible. Zahn’s labors attracted the 
attention of Ciasca, at Rome, who wrote an essay on the 
Vatican manuscript referred to above. In 1886 he 
showed the manuscript to a dignitary of the Catholic 
Copws, who said there was another one in Egypt. The 
Coptic visitor obtained the manuscript, and sent it to 
Rome. It proved to be a substantially complete Arabic 
version of the Diatessaron. 

In 1888 the Arabic was published, with a Latin trans- 
lation, in honor of the Jubilee of Pope Leo’s priesthood, 
The present volume gives an English translation of this 
Arabic manuscript, now called “ Borgian,” from the Ro- 
man Museum to which it was presented. 

Mr. Hill has done more than make atranslation, The 
Introduction is full and accurate, giving the literary his- 
tory, a sketch of Tatian, as well as a critical estimate of 
the Diatessaron. The notes on the text are explanatory, 
either of various readings, or of variations from the 
verbal form of the canonical Gospels. The “‘ Appen- 
dices,” ten in number, are all of them valuable aids to 
the study of the recovered work, and indicate an im- 
mense amount of labor on the part of Mr. Hill. There 





* The Earliest Life of Christ ever Compiled from the Four Gospels, 
being the Diatessaron of Tatian (cire. A. D. 160), literally transiated 
from the Arabic version, and containing the four Gospels woven into 





wavering. 
pelled to forgo some pecuniary aid which was thought 


to be indispensable, and we feel the loss of former asso- | 7, ¢ 7. Clark. 


It is only for ‘readjustment. We are com- | 


one story. With an Historical and Critical Introduction. Notes, and 


Diatessaron. The Ephraim Fragments are given in fy)j, 
For the careful student, whether of the gospel history 
or of apologetics, this volume is indispensable. It sheds 
some light on questions of textual criticism, illustrates 
the patchwork method which some higher critics claim 
prevailed in the literary origin of the Synoptic Gospels, 
Practically, in connection with some other recent finds, 
it destroys three-fourths of the assumptions made by the 
destructive school of critics in reference to our Gospels, 
Nor will the volume be without its value in the study of 
the life of Christ by Sunday-school teachers during 
1894 and 1895. 





Stichometry. By J. Rendel Harris, M.A., D. Litt., Fellow of 
Clare College, Cambridge. (8vo, pp. 89. London: C, J, 
Clay & Sons. $1.40.) 


This thin volume contains an Essay on Stichometry, 
reprinted from the American Journal of Philology, and 
an Appendix on the Common Origin of Codices Aleph 
and B,—a lecture delivered at Mansfield College, Oxford, 
Professor Harris is always clear, always accurate and 
learned, though rarely so dogmatic as some other experts 
in textual criticism. He never fails of being instructive to 
those who know enough to read and follow him. This 
little book, which will at first glance frighten thé average 
reader, discusses a very important matter, and will be 
eagerly read by a certain class. The essay is a pains- 
taking survey of the ancient marks of division in manu- 
scripts, whether by lines (stichi) or by larger portions. It 
does not confine itself to what is usually termed “‘sticho- 
metrical” writing, but covers the whole subject. Profes- 
sor Harris finds evidence that the “lines” were measured 
by syllables, not by words, in the earliest manuscripts, 
The usual standard of measurement was the hexameter 
of sixteen syllables. The purpose of the author is to aid 
the investigations of biblical text-critics, Accordingly 
the method of Euthalius is fully discussed, and the con- 
clusion reached is that Euthalius was not the inventor of 
stichometry, or the first to apply it to the New Testament. 
The value of the researches of Professor Harris appears 
in applying them to the books of the New Testament, 
It is abundantly proved that there cannot have been any 
serious omission or interpolation in these books, save the 
few well-known passages already rejected by textual 
critics. A further ingenious application is made in the 
Appendix. Professor Harris thinks Euthalius addressed 
his work (arrangement, etc., of the Acts and the Epistles) 
to Meletius of Mopsuestia; and from other data he seeks to 
prove that Aleph and B had a common origin, being 
both written at or near Cesarea, not near Rome, as the 
late Dr. Hort claimed. The importance of this view, as 
bearing on Westcott and Hort’s overestimate of the 
Codex Vaticanus, is obvious to New Testament scholars, 


Stoics and Saints : Lectures on the Later Heathen Moralists, 
and on Some Aspects of the Life of the Medieval Church. 
By the late James Baldwin Brown, B.A. (8vo, pp. Vill, 
296. New York: Macmillan & Co. $2.50.) 


Mr. Baldwin Brown as a preacher and controversialist 
commanded a wide hearing in his lifetime. These pos- 
thumous lectures introduce him to us as a student of re- 
ligious history, and are of a kind to make one regret 
that the author did not do more work in that field. 
They exhibit him as a large-hearted interpreter of the 
life and work of past times. Such lectures as those on 
Monasticism, St. Bernard, St. Francis of Assisi, and St. 
Louis, are hardly to be expected of an English dissenter 
of the last generation. The readiness to discern truth 
and goodness in the most unlikely quarters, and under 
unpromising forms, was always a characteristic of Mr. 
Baldwin Brown, but in none of his work is his catholic 
spirit more finely illustrated. He recognizes the warm 
and loying heart that beat under the monk’s garb, 
while he feels no admiration for the monkish life of 
monotony and negation. 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


The interest revived in Louis Kossuth, the Hungariat 
orator and statesman, has moved the publishing house 
of D. Appleton & Co., New York, to bring out a ne 
edition of Kossuth’s Memories of My Exile. This in- 
teresting book gives the patriot’s own story of his life. 


The largest collegtion of books in the world is the Ns 
tional Library at Paris, with more than 2,000,000 printed 





Appendix. By the Rev. J. Hamlyn Hill, B.D., formerly senior 
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yolumes. Thelargest library in Germany 
js not in Berlin, but in Munich, the Royal 
Library at the Bavarian capital reporting 
900,000 volumes, while Berlin has 100,000 
jess, The collection at Copenhagen con- 
tains 510,000 volumes; those at Dresden 
and, in connection with the University, at 
Gottingen, each 500,000. The two leading 
libraries in Vienna have together 770,000 
volumes, the Imperial having 400,000, 
and the University 370,000. Compara- 
tively, the Vatican has but a small collec- 
tion of printed books, but its rich treasury 
of manuscripts makes it the paradise for 
the antiquarian scholar, especially since 
the liberal"policy of Leo XIII. has thrown 
this library open to the specialist. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 146,500 copies. Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time. The 
advertising rate is $1.25 per line, with discounts 
of from 5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per 
cent on an advertisement running a year. An 
advertiser agreeing to take a certain uniform 
amount of space (not less than three inches) in 
each issue for a year, may have such a position 
in the paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far 
as it will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages. 
All advertising, + og roy er, aienes - * 
appearance U ast page, will be charge 
to edvanes of 20 per cent upon the regular rates. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. If you are 
nervous, and cannot sleep, try it. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Feeding the sick. In many instances + alids 
are restricted by physician 2 qs digestible food ; 
usually boiled or sterilized milk is prescribed, In such 
cases the value of Borden’s Peerless Brand Evapo- 
rated Cream or unsweetened condensed milk is a; _ 
ent. Prepared by New York Condensed Milk 


HOUGHTON, PIFFLIN, & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Brave Little Holland, and What 
She Taught Us. 


Aninteresting account of Holland and the 
debt we owe her for her contribution to Ameri- 
can liberty and order, by WILLIAM ELLIOT 
Grirris, D.D., author of ‘ ‘Japan, of “The 
Lily among Thorns, ” “Solomon’s Song,” ete. 
With illustrations. 16mo, $1.25. In River- 
oe Library for Young People, small 16mo, 
75 cents, 


A Bird-Lover in the West. 


A delightful book of bird experiences and ob- 
servations in Ohio, Utah, and Colorado, by 
OLIVE THORNE MILLER, ‘author of “ In Nest- 
ing Time,” “ Bird - -Ways, ” “Tittle Brothers 
of the Air, ” ete. 16mo, $1.25, 


Bayou Folk. 


A pretty book of tales drawn from life among 
the Creoles and Acadians of Louisiana, by 
KaTE CHOPIN, 16mo, $1.25. 


The White Crown and Other Stories. 


A collection of bright, fresh, readable stories 
by HERBERT D. WARD. 16mo, $1.25. 


Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, «& O., Boston. 
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Two Years with Jesus, 


The success of this new quarterly help for 
the primary department has been phenomenal, 
fifty thousand of the first number being called 
for at once, the demand being from every part 
of the country. In response to numerous re- 
quests, picture cards have been prepared | 





to accompany the quarterly, with the title of| - ——- 


PICTURE AND QUESTION, 


which will be issued in the best style, with pic- 
tures in colors, questions, ete. The most en- 
thusiastic commendations of this new series 
have come from primary teachers, every one 
being delighted with the manner in which the 
*ssous are presented. Send for samples and 
Prices, Address the 


American Baptist Publication Society, | 
1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
OSTON LINEN fea jpepees qrocnnerior ta 
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UNKER HILL 
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For Ten Cents—in 
Ten Weeks: stamps, if you wish—The 
For 


Sunday School Times 
Ten Cents 


will be sent on trial for 
ten weeks to any one not 
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at present a subscriber. 
If the paper has al- 
ready proved helpful to 
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; you, no doubt you will 
$ be glad of an opportunity to send it for ten weeks to 
> a fellow-teacher. A ten weeks’ trial costs ten cents, 
. andis a fairtrial. If you have never used The Sunday 
$ School Times, isn’t it worth trying? The experiment 
$$ =won’t cost much, 
$3 We try to make this the best religious paper pub- 


lished. Many say we succeed. At any rate, nearly 
one hundred and fifty thousand Bible teachers and 
Bible students have it week in and week out. This 
cannot be said of any other paper of its class. 

Why shouldn’t one hundred and fifty thousand 
more get acquainted with The Sunday School Times 
—test it fairly—know it as it is—for at least ten weeks? 
We shall hope to make them want it permanently 
by. making it invaluable as a lesson help to every live 
teacher. 

Special Notice.—To every subscriber we give 
two premiums,—a high standard of excellence, and a 
remarkably low price. They go with every copy of 
the paper. A trial subscription for ten weeks at ten 
cents includes both premiums. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
1031 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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for MS,'2"s87: LIFE OF CHRIST 
51000. OF | #_ yonng people, we her eee 


for the best M 
OnE. To make the life a roe ings of Christ as at ya ye Svasiieat’ os 

A he ho and ht in our streets to-day, mo the reader may catch the truest 
pighess conception of the revelation of God in Christ, and of God’s ideal life 
for man as shown us in ea ‘o enrapture the soul with the oy and grandeur of his life and teachi 
To eat the reader into such close, loving relationship with him as to care only for his companionsh 
The fullness of it all to be “one” with him, as he is one with the Father. To be changed from giory to 
ae’ in en lorious presence. To make the Christian life joyous, majestic, conquering. 

ICATIONS.—MS. must be received by Oct. Ist; not over 60,000 words nor less than 40,000. 
Not ye a deseriptive life, but a story in which the experiences of the sup characters bring them 
into pe pe relations with Christ and his — his circumstances, experiences and teachings. Style, 
simple and plain; such as will hold the interest of children from eight years and upwards. 

ART CULA RS.—Each h MS. numbered as received. Receipt acknowledged to the author, with nam- 
ber given. M pts submit without names of authors, to three judges. Judgment based upon merits 
as stated. farm a on completion of examination, and not later than October 80th. 

WHY UNDERTAKE THE BOOK. — It is not along one. Most books are written first anda 
publisher sought afterwards. You have the additional chance of securing a good price for the book from 
us. As the time is short, many cannot compete. Few at this season can spare time. A choice book of this 
kind will always meet with ready sale. There is nothing now in the market which fills the place. 

F r particulars and si tions on application. Address MS, and communications to “ Book 
Department, DAVID C, K PUB MING CO., 36 Washington St., Cnicago.” 


FESTAL DAYS — 
FREE FoR FIVE WEEKS vad Genuine on”. 


interpretation of the International lessons, NEW SERVICES. 

A Methodist teacher writes, ‘I look for ‘* The THE BATTLE OF LIFE. By Miss Owens. 
Helper ’’ as a friend who is always in the mood of | Music by Gabriel, Ogden, Lorenz, Tenney, and Esen- 
. aining the Word soit hasanew meaning tome.”’ | weir. Military service full of striking points. Good 

Send address on a postal to music, varied and inspiring. 
“THE HELPE R~-—— ane se —— Pf p 2 hy saeune, 
n @as rogram at remembers e Al@ Obes anc 
_2129 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | fier chilare 


ren, Music sparkling and bright. 
~ JUST PUBLISHED oe THE HAPPY HOURS, by W. F. McCauley, 
THE NEW EDITION OF THE 


is a very striking scheme well developed. Songs for 
Gravee “ OXFORD” TEACHERS’ BIBLE 


e school and choir memtbese, 
ces : 6 cts. each; 50 cts. ; M4 per 100, postpaid. 
With NEW HELPS and MAPS. 
At prices from $1.25 to $20.00, 


Samples of the thre x 10 cents. 
For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalogue. 



































CHILDREN’S DAY TREASURY, No. 4, is 
the best of the series. 

10 cts. per copy, $1 per doz., the four Treasuries for 35 cts. 

THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Samples of five brilliant Children’s Day Anthems, 

33 East ) BT Street, sow Forts. % cts. See April and May “ Choir Leader” —" other 

- - — like anthems. 10 cts. per copy ; $1 por Come doze 


ANTHEMS. 
Send for catalogue of all our Children’s Dey publi- 
By Professor HENRY 8S. OsBOR 





cations. 
Best authority on Biblical one Palestine peanees 


LORENZ Py CO., Pubs., Dayton, Ohio. 
Amreh gd Bobnetb-ecsost fal-ona” "ir, Tack | WARD  DBUNMONE. 
church ap ool h one.” . 
dore L. Cuyler, For circulars, address 7S — uted — 
OXFORD MAP PUB., 
@xford, Butler County, Ohio. 





ADAY WITH BIRDS ano FLOWERS 








WORLD’ $s Four cents sent to John Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia, Pa., will secure Portfolio 


New Songs, Recitations, Hymns, 
No. 1 of the Magic City, containing Scrip Read 
FAIR + lage e Photographic Ld may of = ipture ings. 
or nm roye ue, and t UTIFUL, 16-PAGE SERVICE. 
_ VIEW OKS &:  Tilustrated Store Book. 4 Eas Fe 


+4 9 
Floral Preise For Children’s Day, 
By HUBERT P. MAIN. 
$4 per 100; 5 cemts each by mail. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO.., 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 216 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


CHILDREN’S DAY 
CONCERT EXERCISE. 


) By far the best one we have ever published, is 
| CONSIDER THE LILIES. 


for Sunday-school libraries are sold 
by us at ewt prices. Get our prices 
bers otk vine. Covers, labels, num- 
bere, of ef .. furnished free. Send for | 


Co., Albany, N.Y. 


Ms, ee ss Primary Tea Teacher s Quarterly, 


40 cen Samet, 
wakpa Daun nOND- NEWT Bx CITY. 











CHEAP. PRINTING. @ 








The program is 
poy | ~ rints cards, etc. | full of the brightest kind of music and new fea- 
press, $%. Small ne per s am, o, 4. tures—conversations, recitations and kindergar- 
Greatmo ——- 3 -r All éasy, ten. Price, 5 cts., % cts. W. die ae egy ay 
printed rules. Write for catalogue, Fillmos Bros... 141 w. rt 
resses, type, to factory 9 ble House, N 
 Prgeags 7 Meriden, Conn. | tor complete List, 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, COMPANY’S BUILDING, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





CASH CAPITAL, 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all other clai 2,106,141.72 
Surplus over all Liabilities....... 76,978.74 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1894. 
$2,683,115.46. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President, = 
CHAS, ie Mee President. 
ARD "MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS. Asst. Sec, 
WM. J. DAWSON, See. Agency Depty 








DIRECTORS: 
Thos, H, Montgomery, Charles P. Perot, 
Israel Morr’ Jos. EK. Gillingham, 


is, 
Pemberton 8, Hutchirison, Charlies 8. Whelen, , 
Alexander Biddle, Edward F. Beale, Jr., 
John 8. Gerhard. . 


LOMBARD 
Equitable, Jarvis-Conklin, and other Mortgages 
BOUCHT FOR CASH. 
74% “GUARANTEED 

No. 13} East Swan Street, Buffalo, N.¥. 
8 HSL MRIS 
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mnTeResT 





CHAS, E. — 45 Milk St., 
Buffalo Savings and Loan Ass’n 
Address, adrene, TASS INVESTMENT CO., TACOMA, W 





WE WANT 10 ANT 1000 0 more re BOOK K AGENTS 


Agents av 80 to | voom, 
Siren ‘mon at 12 his town- 
rT ei ae te Sd ei Ba rt another 


Disignee no hindrances for 
Bet Fen i set 
‘ER: Wow NUTON'S Oo, Hardhord, Coun, 
- — 7a 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED 


on Bibles, Religious Fuitientions, and others. THigh- 
est commissions, etc. 
H.10, FRANKLIN Squann bisue Hous, Phila., Pa. 


WILL $1200 MEET YOUR WANTS? 


If so, you can make $1200 to $2000 this year working 
a 4 us. Ladies can do as well as gentiemen. Address 

» x, BELL & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Zeus Rotover: 


AGENTS WAN the Never. 


Supporter, for use of menand A. s. Isattached to 
tromoore and drawera. Thebest inthe market. NEver- 
SLIP GARMENT SUrrORTER Co., Watertown, B. ve 


MUST HAVE sSezs 4 ate 


rates Se ese eee 7. 














CHILDREN'S DAY SERVICES. 


The following services are prepared by W. L. Mason, 


MERRY SUNSHINE. 


A new and original program for Children’s Day. 


“ROCK OF REFUGE.” 


An original pregrem for Children’s Day. 
Each of the ahove cents, postpaid; $4 per hun- 
dred, not prepaid. 


THE FIRM FOUNDATION. 


A service for Children’s Day. 


CHARACTER BUILDING. 


A service of Scripture, fe, yodttation, songs, and sy mboll- 
se 
The above two services, Scents each, postpaid ; $2.50 
per hundred, not prepaid. 
One sample of each of the above, with recitation 
sheets, sent for eight two-cent stamps. 


COODENOUGH & WOCLOM CO., 


22 Nassau Street, New York. 














Summer Blossoms, —! —5 cts. ea. 
Sunshine, —3 cts. ea. 








LIGHT. A missionary service, priceScta. 
Geo, F. Rosche & Co. A BS eee Sey 
OW READ 


CHILDREN’ s DAY MUSIC. 


Send 10 cents for three latest servic<s. 





sony J. HOOD, son4 Arch St., Patia., Pa. Pa. 





CHOIR LEADERS. | 


| Send 10 cents for a amore copy of the MusicaL 
Visrror, containing anthem 

| THE JOuN TRCH co. Cincinnati, Bets 

| 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 

| Concerning anything advertised in this paper, 

you will oblige the publishers, as well as the 

| advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times, , 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 

at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
These rates include postage : 

OME COPY, O10 FORE joccccccicssccccocsepeessccccceseccccces Hl.50 

One copy, five years, full payment in advance... 5.00 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 


dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, fall payment 
in advance, 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 
Any emoot or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will supplied with as ap copies a8 may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly clu 





b rates : 
For any nuinber of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 
For five or more copies in a pack 


to one address, 
6&0 cents each. 


A package thus sens addressed to 
one person only, and no Rames can be writien or 
prinied on the separate papers. 

The papers for a ciub may be ordered sent partly 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
~¥ to one address, at tifty cents each, when so 
red. 


The papers for a club should all go toone post-office, 
although In cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
Others in the same school get theirs from another, 
pn ny ge will be sent accordingly. This applies to 

age cinbs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent 
hat large kages may be div ed into smaller 
packages of five or more copies each, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free cop , additional, will be 
allowed for every ten conten pe for ina club of either 
character. The free copies for rt clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the 


package. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
the che a pepe share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
year, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
time as the papers may be required. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, sopereseiy. at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
@ year, can have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package ciubs do not 
have this privilege, but can have a copy transferred 
from & package to a separate address at the rate of 
one cent per week for the unexpired time of the sub- 
scription, when it bas over six months torun. When 
it has but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
is twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription. BY 
” kage club subscriber intends to change his or her 

dress for a few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
copy, as long as desired, at the rate of three cents 
per week 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Ifaclub subscription is renewed by some other 
fon than the one who sent the 
such person will oblige the 


Tt 
revious subscriptio 
ublisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
SOMOS DARE VERE DY’...000icccvcccesee covcsscsccosse sveoiec 

‘The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request, The 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription, 
therefor made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Untversa! Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings. 
‘Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each, 
‘To secure the above rates for two or morecopies, the 
pers must be ordered at one time, and they wil! be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
kage to one address, whichever may be preferred 
yy the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 

r to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


P. O. Box 1550. 
pages, bound in cloth. Don't fail to 


for 
SIC. 
INCE MEAT. 
send ~~~ + he 
 WATCH-CLOCK 
the greatest novelty of —e age. 


Herrell-Soule Co., Syracuse, 3.7 
For fall particulars how to obtain both, ad 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. 0, Box 287. New York City, N. ¥. 


WA LL PAPERS. 


PAPER HANGERS "ais maze so" Semen Bou 


ow . 
OAS. M. N. KILLEN, 614-616 8. 20th St. Phils 


Renewals should 
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Cleaning 
House, 


10) Hard work or easy 
afi work, just. as you 

choose. If you find it 
hard work, it’s because you 
won't use Pearline. You'd 





rather waste your time and your 


strength with that absurd rub- 


bing and scrubbing. Ofcourse 
it’s hard—that’s why Pearline 
was invented—that’s why Pearl- 


household word. You don’t 


how easy it can be, until you let 
Then house-cleaning slips right 
It is over before you know it. 


pulous grocers will tell: you ‘‘ this is as good as” 
or “‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 


be 
JAMES PYLE, New Yorks 
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THYSELF, MY HELP. 
[From “ Poems,” by Henry Septimus Sutton.) 


What means those slow returns of love; these 
days 

Of withered prayer ; of dead unflowering praise? 
These hands of twilight laid on me to keep 
Dusk veils on holy vision? This most deep, 
Most eyelid-heavy, lamentable sleep ? 


Lo, time is precious as it was before ; 

As sinful, sin; my goal as unattained ; 

And yet I os and dream, -aud am not 
in 

At God far off as ever heretofore,— 

At sin as flagrant as of old, or more, 


Dear Lord, what can Ido? I come to thee: 

I have none other helper, Thou art free 
Tosave me, or tokill. But I appeal 

To thine own love which will not elsewise dea] 
Than prove thyself my help, thy Will my weal, 


Wake, wake me, God of love! and let thy fire 

Loosen these icicles, and make them drop 

And run into warm tears; for I aspire 

To hold thee faster, dearer, warmer, nigher, 

And love and serve thee henceforth without 
stop. 





MISTAKES ABOUT ABSTAINERS, 


[Archdeacon F, W. Farrar, D.D., in The 
Contemporary Review. | 


Although no accurate statistics are 
available, it may be said with certainty 
that in England, America, and our colo- 
nies there are millions of grown-up men 
and women who, from the conviction that 
such a course is wise in itself, or helpful 
to others, have, as the ordinary rule of 
their lives, become total abstainers from 
all alcoholic drinks, In England a large 
number of the clergy have joined the total- 
abstinence section of the Church of Eng- 
land Temperance Society, and it is be- 
lieved that by far the majority of the 
Wesleyans and of the Dissenting ministers 
in general throughout the world are ab- 
stainerson principle. Now, it has become 
the almost universal fashion to speak of 
total abstinence as a fanatical fad, and of 
those who practice it as ‘intemperate 
Pharisees.” ,. . 

How often’have we been told that total 
abstainers are poor, weak, unbalanced 
creaturés, who, being unable to protect 
themselves from drunkenness, try by all 
sorts of nonsense, folly, and tyranny, to 
rob their neighbors of a harmless and 
beneficial indulgence? Into all these 
amenities I refusetoenter. If it is foolish 
and wrong to denounce all use of fer- 
mented liquors as 4 sin, it is no less fool- 
ish and wrong to speak of total abstinence 
from them as a Manichean condemnation 
of “a good creature of God.” ‘A good 
creature 6f God?” I have heard Sir Wil- 
frid Lawson say, ‘Of course it is! So is 
atiger. But one does not want a tiger in 
one’s bedroom.” .. . . Andsurely a sufficient 
number of men of pre-eminent goodness, 
learning, and wisdom, in all ages and coun- 
tries,—from thedaysof Pythagorasdownto 
those of John the Baptist, and through all 
the Christian ages,—have been more or 
less absolute abstainers, to prove that the 
practice can neither be injurious nor ab- 
surd, Iwill choose but two modern names 
out of hundreds which might be men- 
tioned. John Howard, one of the sweetest 
and noblest of social reformers, was a total 
absiainer in the last century ; and in our 
own days the bishop who stood at the head 





| of all his contemporaries for learning and 
| wisdom—the late Bishop Lightfoot— 
| was a total abstainer and an ardent sup- 
porter of the temperance cause. ... 
| And if a few clergymen are found 80 
| ill-informed as to confuse total abstinence 
| with Manichzism, it may be sufficient to 
note that not only havesome of the greatest 
prelates of the English Church given or 
high approval to total abstinence, 4” 
themselves practiced it, but the same 
true of some of the most eminent divines 
of the Romish Church. England recog- 
nized the keen logical acumen, the = 
theological learning, the unselfish sel! 
devotion, of the late Cardinal Manning. 
He was not only a total abstainer, but he 
founded a great total-abstinence league, 
and founded it, as he himself told me, out 
of pity for the overwhelming wreteee, 
ness and degradation caused by drin 
among the poorest Irish Roman Catholics 
|of our most revolting slums. Further, 
| total abstinence has received the unquall 
fied sanction and blessing of the — 
| Pope Leo XTII.,—one of the most high- 
minded and cultured popes who have a 
occupied the chair of St. Peter. In answet 
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ls from Archbishop Ireland and 
the mrelatewof the United States assembled 
jn the Plenary Council of Baltimore, who 


declared intemperance to be 


“@ perpetual 


 oentive to sin, drawing numberless souls 
oe to everlasting perdition,” Pope Leo 
XIII. added: “Hence we esteem worthy 
of commendation the noble resolve of 


our pious associations by 


which they 


pledge themselves to abstain totally from 


every kind of intoxicating 


drink, Nor 


can it be at all doubted that this determi- 
nation is a proper and truly efficacious 
remedy for this very great evil.” 

In the adoption of these views the Ro- 
manist divines follow the guidance of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, who, with reference to 
Matthew 15: 11-18, rightly lays it down 


that “no food 


or drink is unlawful in 


itself.” But so far was that great thinker 
and prince of theologians from joining in 
the stupid and commonplace condemna- 
tion of total abstinence, that he proceeds 
to point out four widely applicable cases 
in which the use of alcoholic drinks may 


r accidens become unlawful. 


He ex- 


pressly approves of s ecial vows of absti- 


nence, and speaks of them 


as a form of 


self-dedication and an effort after perfectio, 
He sees that things in themselves lawful 
may become inexpedient. Clearly, there- 


fore, St. Thomas, like the 


Fathers, but 


unlike some English clergymen, gives his 
entire sanction to the motives which have 
led so many to become total abstainers. . .. 
With such examples as we have before us 
in history and literature, it is idle for any 
man to pretend to feel insulted by a sug- 
gestion of the possibility of his becoming 
a slave to drink. Neither education nor 
intellect necessarily places any man above 
the peril of excess. Who does not know 
the failing of Pitt, and of many statesmen 
who were his contemporaries, in what Sir 
George Trevelyan has described in his 
harrowing chapter as the “Age of Gout”? 
Who does not know the deplorable de- 
generacy of Bonnie Prince Charlie? Who 
has not read of the infirmity of Addison? 
Who has not mourned over the pathetic 
outery of remorse and wretchedness ut- 
tered by Burns, by Charles; Lamb, by 
Hartley Coleridge? One of the most emi- 
tent clergymen and men of genius of this 


age says, in one of his 


ublished letters: 


“f must be on my guard, for I find that I 
am getting an ugly fondness for alcohol.” 
What multitudes of men, ay, and of women, 
—meu and women of high principles and 
religious instincts,—bave yet been slowly 
swept into the vortex of excess under the 
influences of misfortune, of solitude, of 


depression, or of old age ! 


“Let us all carry with us, deeply stamped 


upon our hearts and 


minds,’ 


* said Mr, 


Gladstone at Liverpool, in 1892, “a sense 


of shame for the great pl 


ue of drunken- 


ness, which goes through the land sapping 
and undermining character, breaking up 
the peace of families, choosing for its vic- 
tims, not the men or the women originally 


the worst, but persons of 


strong social 


susceptibility, and open in special respects 


to temptation. 


This great plague and 


curse, gentlemen, let us remember, is a 
national curse, calamity, and scandal.” 
Such motives for abstinence might be 


more than ad 


uate, even if alcohol were, 


a8 a rule, beneficial to health. There are 
many who would cheerfully give up a 
lesser good to avoid the chance of a worse 
evil. But, if total abstainers are firmly 
Convinced that alcohol, even in modera- 
tion, is not normally conducive to health, 

ut, in its measure, injurious to it, they 
can at least appeal to many facts and many 
testimonies of the utmost weight. They 
are told on the highest chemical! authority 
that alcoholic drinks coniain only an in- 
finitesimal amount of food. They can ad- 
duce strong arguments to show that absti- 
hence from drink promotes longevity. 
Alcohol is proved by the most decisive 
evidence to be injurious in every way to 


children, 


It is so little necessary to sup- 


Et physical exertion, that experiments 
ike those of Sir H. Havelock in India, 
and of Lord Brassey.on the Great Nor- 
thern Railway, and of Dr. Parkes in the 
case of soldiers on the march, and of Dr. 

anseén among Arctic explorers, have 


al 


Proved (among multitudes of others) that 
cohol is inimical to powers of endurance. 


At our great foundries, when special ef- 


Orts are 
knocked off, 
Prisoners in 


uired, alcohol is at once 
hereare thirty-twothousand 
the three kingdoms, and, 


though the immense majority of them 


non- 
dnri 


together, and yet prisoners form one of 





ave been either inebriates, or, at least, 
abstainers, no alcohol is given them 
ng their sojourn in prison for years 
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the healthiest and most long-lived ‘bodies 
in the country,and constantly leave prison 
greatly improved in health and in appear- 
ance. 

Nor can the very strong testimony of 
some of our most eminent surgeons and 
physicians be ignored, given as it has been 
on purely medical grounds, and as the re- 
sults of wide observation. I will not quote 
the statements of men, however able, who 
are noted for their connection with the tem- 
perance cause, such as Sir Benjamin Rich- 
ardson and Dr. Norman Kerr, but those of 
others who will be recognized as perfectly 
impartial authorities. ‘‘ Alcohol,” said 
Sir Andrew Clark, “‘is a poison, so is 
strychnine, so is opium; it ranks with all 
these agents.” He said that for at least 
twenty-five years he had been physician 
to one of our greatest hospitals, and had 
to inquire into the habits and health of 
about ten thousand people a year, and, as 
a result of his studies, he held that 
“ health is a state which cannot be bene- 
fited by alcohol in any degree. Nay, itis 
a state which, in nine times out of ten, is 
injured by alcohol; it can bear it some- 
times without obvious injury, but be bene- 
fited by it never. Alcohol, even in small! 
doses, will take the bloom off, and injure 
the perfection and loveliness of health, both 
mental and moral. If there is any honest 
man who really wants to get at the truth, 
I would risk all I possess upon the back of 
the statement that as certainly as he tries 
the experiment for a month or six weeks, 
so certainly will he come to the conclusion 
that, however pleasant alcohol is for the 
moment, it is not a helper of work.” 

“The effect of alcohol upon the nervous 
system,” says Dr. Brunton, “ may be de- 





scribed as one of progressive paralysis.” 
“There is a great deal of injury done to 
health by the habitual use of wines... 
and alcoho! in its various shapes,” says Sir 
William Gull, ‘even in so-called moderate 
quantities. It leads to the degeneration 
of tissues, it spoils the hea|th, and it spoils 
the intellect.” I will quote but one other 
testimony out of many—that of Sir Henry 
Thompson, in a letter to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury: “I have no hesitation in 
attributing a very large proportion of some 
of the most painful and dangerous mala- 
dies which come under my notice... to 
the ordinary and daily use of fermented 
drink, taken in the quantity which is con- 
ventionally deemed moderate.” 

Are total abstainers so very imbecile if 
they attach some importance to evidence 
so emphatic from such competent recog- 
nized authorities, which might be almost 
indefinitely multiplied from other sources? 

Not to exhaust the number of motives, 
I will mention but one more. The mo- 
tive which leads men to become total ab- 
stainers is the hope and the desire of 
influencing others whose very salvation 
may depend on their being delivered from 
a terrible temptation. No one can esti- 
mate the force of this inducement so in- 
tensely as those of clergy who, like myself, 
are brought into almost daily contact with, 
or cognizance of, tragedies the most brutal, 
miseries the most unspeakable, the depths 
of Satan, the horrible degradation of wo- 
manhood, the death and anguish of chil- 
dren, the catastrophe and devastation of 
homes, the abnormal debasement of souls, 
the chronic and revolting squalor, the un- 
— immeasurable, and apparently 
illimitable areas of human misery in its 
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most unmitigated forms, which have their 
source and origin in the temptations forced 
upon the poor by the shameless multipli- 
cation of gin-shops and public-houses, 
These “ gins and traps of moral ruin,” as 
Earl Cairns called them, are to myriads of 
those for whom Christ died—what the 
flames of the guttering rushlight are to 
the wretched moths who flutter about 
them, and through them, and into them, 
until they are first singed and maimed, 
then shriveled and scorched to death. Bad 
enough in many countries, this condition 
of things is worst of all in England, and 
in. our dependencies and colonies,—es- 
pecially among those savage races who 
stand to us in the relation of the helpless 
childhood of the race,—which, in this re- 
spect, we have injured by our commerce, 
our customs, and our example. 

That drink causes evils worse, because 
more continuous, than war, famine, and 
pestilence combined, is, as Mr, Gladstone 
told.the House of Commons on March 5, 
1880, “ true for us, and is the measure of 
our degradation and disgrace.” “ We 
stand,” we have been told, “ by universal 
consent, almost, if not quite, at the head 
of all nations given over to the abuse of 
ardent liquor,” which, since the introduc- 
tion of gin in the seventeenth century, 
has been (as Mr. Lecky calls it) the 
** nameless curse” of English civilization. 
The great American orator exclaimed: 
“If I thought there was a stain on the 
remotest hem of the garment of my coun- 
try, I would use my utmost labors to wipe 
it off.” But the abuse of drink constitutes 
no mere stain on the garment of Eng- 
land; it clothes her in garments dyed 
with blood. 

Now, if all the most influential voices 
tell us that it is of supreme and primary 
importance to combat and suppress this 
vice,—if, according to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, this is “in one way the work 
of this present day of Christ, for unless it 
is done very little else can be lastingly 
done”; if Lord Shaftesbury, with his un- 
rivalled experience, was right in his con- 
viction that “it is impossible, absolutely 
impossible, to do anything permanently 
or considerably to relieve poverty until 
we have got rid of the curse of drink ;” if, 
as Lord Beaconsfield said, in the success 
of our efforts to control it “is involved 
the triumph of the social virtues and the 
character of the great body of the people ;” 
if, according to Lord Chief Justice Cole- 
ridge, we might, but for drink, shut u 
nine out of every ten jails in England; if 
we could thus, in the opinion of men like 
Bright and Cobden, make England such 
a paradise as at present we hardly dream, 
then total abstainers are hardly deserving 
of being held up to scorn and contempt 
for showing, by their personal example 
how easy it would be for multitudes to fin 
safety and happiness in the small and 
even pleasurable self-denial which they 
have adopted. 
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keep their freshness 


and flavor. 
** Pure” and ‘‘ Sure.” 





























sold in three and five pound 


THE N. K. 


Chicago, St. Louis, Montreal, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco. 


.<=>4 how some people ist in clinging to 
5 ai old-fogy ideas? Wee seine lard has been 
\. 4, the housekeeper’s mainstay for shorten- 
= ing purposes. She knows it is unwhole- 
some, no matter how judiciously used; she is 
aware that no other single food ingredient has 
occasioned so much indigestion and ruined so 
matiy complexions; and yet, ten to one, when 
a perfect substitute, a substitute lacking all the 
unwholesomeness of lard—is offered her she 
will hesitate to give it atrial. We hope you are 
not this particular sort of a housckeeper, because 
we want you to try 


Cottolene. 


COTTOLENE IS OUR SUBSTITUTE FOR LARD. 
It is composed of the choicest beef suet combined 
with highly refined vegetable oil. It 
gives perfect satisfaction for all short- 
cning and frying purposes, and at the 
same time adds a delicious flavor to 
the food. Give CorroLEne a trial, 
only be sure that it is COTTOLENE and 
not an imitation. The genuine is 
pails, by all grocers. Made only by 


FAIRBANK COMPANY, 

































CHURCH FURNISHINGS, — 








PULP 





Send 





IT FURNITURE. 


. L. SHAW, 27 Sudbury Street, Boston. 
for iltustrated catalogue. 








CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE 


Farniture, Pwipits, Chairs, etc. 
GEO. D. SW 
216 South 


AN, successor to BaxTEeR C, Swan, 
Seceud Street. Phila., Pa. 





0 airs. 
. C. SMALL 
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Gloves that 


Wear Out 


Your dealer has 


Don't 


26 Bromfield St, 
Boston, 















as he will give youa 
Guarantee Tick 
et with each pair of 


PUREST BELL AL, (© 
McSHANE FOUNDRY, ORE. MD. 









a 


Patent 


entitling 
another pair 


the ** tips ” wear out 
before the gloves. 

If your dealer hasn't them, write to 
JULIUS KAYSER, New York. 








APRONS Rs. founeny 


eae BELLS. Pt AND CHIMES. 
THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT 


I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., New York,U.S.A. 


ERS FOR SUNDAY- SCHOOLS. 
A ES 


Guaranteed. 





you to 
Free if 





ANTS Bi 
C. A. MART & CO. 183 N- 24 BL. Piia., 


FLAGS AND BANNERS. 
SISCO BEROS.,. Baitimore, Nd. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


Pa, 














On the face 


and back of every card of 
genuine De Long Pat, 
Hooks anp Eves will be 


found the words: 


See that 


hump? 


TRADE-MARK REG. APR, 19-92. 


Richardson 


& De Long Bros., 
Philadelphia. 


The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertusements that are trustworthy. Should. however. an 











CANNOT SEE HOW You DO 
iT FOR THE MONEY. 


— 4) 84 +t AS 





























































EDUCATIONAL. | 
BLOVOrVOVOr@r@r Ove: 
Chautauqua ¢ 
June 30-Aug. 27, 1894. 
The Famous Summer Town. 
“Change Poy eterp comes not idleness, 


NOT ONE DULL DAY. 
Lecti Enter- 





AN IDEAL FAMILY RESORT. 

Free Ki n, Boysand Girls’ 
Clubs, Vacation Sobwooke ete, ete, 
Hotel Athenzum—ot the first rank, 

Cost of Living at the Minimum. 
W.: A; DUNCAN, Sec’y ; Syracuse, N. Y. FY 


eR 


“D0 NOT: STAMMER.” 
| s 

by Prof. ‘HH. C. Wood, M.D., 

+ .. Harrison Allen, M.D., 

University of Pen iivenh, Also Dr. A. V. 


Rittenhouse, Sup . E. Hospital, Phila., 
Send for 54-page pamphlet to 


PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE, 


1033 Spring Garden St., Ppila., Pa. Edwin 
8,Jo ton, Principal and Founder. 















An is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears of 


vacancies and tells That is something, but if itis 
= about them asked to recommends 
eacher and recommends Recommends. 


you, that is more. Ours ny 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


1 eps oxime Brtgorenggy  - +: R larand 
sexes. Regu 
Dickinson Seminary. Yoo S ookes 
conferred. Fitsfor college. Music, Art, Modern 
Toovenmen specialties. Steam heat, electric light, 
home comforts. Write for catalogue. 
E. J. Gray, D.D., President. 


BYN MAWR COLLEGE, BRYN MAWE, 

> Pa. 10 miles from Philadelphia. A college for 

women. The program, stating the graduate and un- 

dergracuate courses of study for the academic yea!, 
will be sent on application. 











OSTON STAMMERING INSTITUTE ané 
TRAINING-SCHOOL, Always open. Rich 
and poor welcnme. 41 Tr t Street. Boston. Mast. 


, Over 2000 pupils in good positions and 
eg onthe Terms easy with security. 
F. YOUNG, 148 Montague Street, Brooklyn, N. *- 


S nett wel BY MAIL. Complete course. 
8 











utiful catalogue and first lesson free. Write 
PoTTs SHORTHAND CoLLEGE, Williamsport, P&_ 
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advertisemen 
she publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose 


: 





SPREE: 


Pum U0., 311 Bristol Ave., Lockport, N.Y. 





t of a party not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 
. a ‘ 
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